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SYNOPSIS 


For  a  number  of  reasons  a  movement  to  provide  schooling  for 
mentally  retarded  children  in  non-institutional  schools  in  Canada 
began  in  19^7.  Since  then  schools  or  classes  have  been  established  in 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  communities  across  the  country. 

This  study  is  intended  to  survey  the  administrative  practices 
in  association  schools  for  mentally  retarded  children.  Seventy-six 
principals  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  teachers  completed 
questionnaires.  In  addition,  authorities  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  were  contacted  and  numerous  periodicals,  laws, 
regulations,  constitutions  and  reports  were  reviewed. 

The  findings  are  organized  under  four  headings s  Parents  and 
Their  Associations,  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Educational. 
Program,  Personnel,  and  Facilities  and  Funds. 

From  this  study  the  writer  concluded  that  the  parents  have 
done  an  outstanding  job.  It  is  also  felt  that  public  educational 
authorities  must  accept  more  responsibility  for  this  type  of 
education0  This  will  enable  members  of  the  associations  to  devote 
their  time,  energy  and  money  which  they  are  able  to  collect,  to  other 
problems  associated  with  mental  retardation* 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Statement  of  the  General  Problem 

The  last  decade  has  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  the  mentally  retarded 
in  Canada.  Since  19^7  groups  of  parents  and  friends  in  more  than  one 
hundred  communities  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Victoria,  British 

Columbia,  have  formed  local  associations  for  retarded  children.  The 

\ 

first  major  task  of  such  a  group  has  usually  been  the  establishment  of 

a  class  or  school  for  these  children. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  movement  developed  when  it  did. 

McCaw^  concluded  that  the  population  growth  in  recent  years  has  been 

such  that  the  few  residential  institutions  became  very  overcrowded. 

Also,  many  families  wanted  to  keep  their  retarded  children  at  home, 

especially  as  society  seemed  more  willing  to  accept  the  feeble-minded. 

This  situation  was  not  peculiar  to  Ontario: 

Legislators  have  also  recognized  the  fact  that  over¬ 
crowded  institutions  and  long  waiting  lists  of  applicants 
for  admission  made  it  necessary  to  find  new  ways  of 
meeting  the  problem. ^ 


William  Ralph  McCaw ,  Non-Institutionalized  Training  of 
Retarded  Children  in  Ontario  (Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1956) *  p.  71. 

^State  of  Illinois  ,  The  Illinois  Plan  for  Special  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Trainable 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children  (Springfield:  State  Printing  Office, 

1955),  p.  1. 
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Active  and  articulate  parent  groups  are  contributing  to 
public  acceptance  and  understanding  of  these  children  and 
their  needs. ^ 

4 

Kirk  makes  reference  to  the  effect  that  some  drugs  have  had  in 
decreasing  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  retarded  children,  especially 

mongoloids.  Also,  their  life  expectancy  has  increased. 

There  has  been  an  important  change  of  outlook  on  the  part  of 
parents,  legislators,  physicians,  psychologists  and  educators.  An 
Ontario  educational  administrator  stated  in  1949  that: 

. . .  the  whole  problem  of  providing  training  for  the  severely- 
handicapped,  in  which  health  and  welfare  surely  share  the 
responsibility  with  education,  is  on  the  doorstep  of  the  school 
authorities.  Children  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  classed  as 
ineducable,  have  been  found  to  respond  to  some  teaching  procedures, 
and  there  is  a  mounting  demand  for  school  care  for  these 
unfortunates . ^ 

Dr.  Taylor  Statton ,  a  noted  Montreal  psychiatrist,  expressed  new 
hope  when  he  stated: 

A  slogan  coined  by  parents  of  retarded  children,  "Retarded 
Children  Can  Be  Helped,"  is  a  truth  which  requires  widespread 
publicity.  For  many  years  the  medical  profession  and  the 
educational  authorities  held  the  opposite  opinion.  Consequently 


3 

Aomaine  p.  Mackie  ,  et  ,  Teachers  of  Children  Wno  are  Mentally 
Retarded  (Washington:  United  States  Printing  Office,  1957) »  p.  1. 

4 

Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Public  School  Provisions  for  Severely  Retarded 
Children  —  A  Survey  of  Practices  in  the  United  States  (.Albany:  State 
Printing  Office,  1958).  p.  5* 

^J.  G.  Althouse ,  Structure  and  Aims  of  Canadian  Education 
(Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage,  1949),  p.  35* 


parents  and  the  public  in  general  were  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  help  for  a  retarded  child.  Such  an  outlook, 
devoid  of  the  feeling  of  hope ,  is  incompatible  with  the 
normal  and  healthy  emotions  of  any  human  parents. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  an  educational  program  for  retarded 
people  in  New  York  City  it  was  concluded  that: 

Over  the  last  decade  or  two,  there  has  been  increasing 
recognition  that  some  of  these  more  retarded  children, 
particularly  those  with  I.Q.  ranges  between  40  and  50* 
could  profit  by  group  care.  Although  considered 
uneducable ,  many  have  the  capacity  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  a  group  setting  and  to  become  accustomed 
to  living  in  the  society  of  an  average  community.' 

The  belief  that  each  child  has  a  right  to  develop  his 
potentialities  was  expressed  by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

This  group  stated  in  part: 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  develop  his  potentialities 
to  the  maximum.  This  implies  that  all  children,  irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  they  suffer  from  mental  or  physical 
handicap,  should  have  ready  access  to  the  best  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment ,  allied  therapeutic  services , 
nursing  and  social  services,  education,  vocational  preparation 
and  employment.  They  should  be  able  to  satisfy  fully  the 
needs  of  their  own  personalities  and  become ,  as  far  as 
possible  independent  and  useful  members  of  the  community. 

Whether  it  is  through  a  sincere  feeling  of  .justice  and  equal 
opportunity,  or  the  practical  attitude  that  education,  in  the  long 
run,  is  cheaper  for  the  state  than  institutional  care,  many  people 


^Editorial  in  The  Edmonton  Journal ,  November  3*  1953. 

7  a 

'Gerhart  Saenger,  The  Ad iustment  of  Severely  Retarded  Adults 
in  the  Community  (albany:  State  Printing  Office,  1957)#  pp.  xiv-xv. 

^Association  for  Retarded  Children  of  British  Columbia, 

Let *s  Help  Them  Not  Hide  Them  (Vancouver:  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  of  British  Columbia,  1958)#  inside  cover.  (Mimeographed.) 


have  become  interested  in  the  training  of  retarded  children. 

To  judge  from  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  parent- 
operated  schools  in  the  last  few  years  ,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
parent  groups  in  smaller  communities  will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
similar  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.  All  must  acknowledge 
the  determination  and  perseverance  of  the  parents  who  defied  the 
experts  in  organizing  classes  for  their  children,  and  in  so  doing 
made  some  legislators  and  educators  conscious  of  their  responsibilities. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

As  a  result  of  this  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  schooling 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  many  administrative  problems  have  developed. 
Admission  requirements,  diagnosing  and  testing  processes,  school 
buildings  ,  qualifications  of  teachers ,  and  provincial  and  school 
board  grant  systems  are  some  of  the  issues  which  were  handled 
differently  by  the  many  local  associations  and  their  administrators. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  survey  the  present  administrative 
practices  of  the  day  schools,  with  the  hope  that  school  officials, 
both  provincial  and  local ,  may  be  better  able  to  make  their 
contributions  in  the  future. 


Statement  of  Sub-Problems 

In  order  to  determine  the  present  practices  in  these  schools, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  following  sub-problems: 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  the  parents  and  their  local 
associations?  How,  and  when,  were  the  associations 
organized?  What  part  do  people  who  are  not  parents 
of  retarded  children  play  in  the  association?  What 
other  educational  activities  are  supported  by  the 
associations? 


2.  How  is  educational  opportunity  being  improved?  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
retarded  children  of  school  age ,  admission  and 
exclusion  policies,  the  method  of  grouping,  the 
length  of  the  school  day,  and  the  size  of  classes. 

3.  'i/hat  are  the  characteristics  of  principals  and  teachers 
of  retarded  children?  Hoxj  many  are  married ,  certified , 
and  parents  of  retarded  children?  How  many  have  had 
experience  with  normal,  opportunity  and  retarded  classes? 
'//hat  are  some  of  the  organizations  to  which  the 
administrators  belong?  What  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  these  principals  face? 

4.  How  are  these  schools  supported?  What  contributions 
are  governments  and  school  boards  making?  What  kind 
of  accommodation  do  these  schools  and  classes  have? 

Have  the  facilities  improved  since  the  classes  were 
first  established?  What  are  the  transportation 
problems? 


Definition  of  Terms 

There  are  many  methods  of  classifying  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  study  is  concerned  with  those  children  for  whom  there  were  no 
educational  facilities  within  the  public  school  system  prior  to  1950. 
While  some  of  these  children  may  be  referred  to  as  untrainable, 
custodial,  low  grade  or  dependent,  and  others  classified  as  marginal, 
independent ,  educable  or  moderate ,  the  majority  of  pupils  have  been 
designated  as  severely  retarded  or  trainable.  Such  children  usually 
have  an  intelligence  quotient  below  50.  They  may  be  expected  to 
develop  personally  and  socially  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  able 
to  become  occupationally  useful  in  their  homes  or  under  sheltered 
circumstances.  Some  may  be  expected  to  acquire  basic  reading  and 
arithmetic  skills. 

The  children  of  this  study  will  be  referred  to  as  mentally 


retarded.  Children  of  this  type  have  been  described  by  an  educator 
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from  Minnesota  in  the  following  way: 

In  physical  appearance  this  is  a  varied  group.  Some  will  be 
attractive  and  normal  appearing,  but  a  high  proportion  bear 
physical  stigmata  of  various  kinds.  The  majority  of  mongoloids 
and  cretins,  with  their  respective  characteristics  of  appearance, 
fall  into  this  disability  level.  There  are  also  a  large  proportion 
of  brain-injured  children,  with  a  scattering  of  epileptics. 

Physical  conditions  associated  with  brain  injury,  epilepsy,  and 
cerebral  palsy  present  accompanying  problems  of  motor  handicap, 
although  in  other  cases  a  high  degree  of  motor  skill  may  be 
present. 

Language  retardation  and  speech  defects  are  the  general  rule 
at  this  level  of  mental  functioning.  The  first  words  often  do 
not  appear  before  the  age  of  two ,  and  the  stage  of  combining 
words  into  sentences  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  mental  age 
of  the  child  than  with  his  chronological  age.  It  is  not  unusual, 
however,  to  find  a  child  whose  mental  age  would  suggest  sufficient 
intelligence  to  use  speech  in  communicating,  who  speaks  little 
nor  at  all.  These  individuals  tend  to  be  emotionally  childlike 
even  in  adulthood.  Since  the  brain-injured  comprise  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  this  group,  hyperactivity  and  unpredictable 
impulsiveness  are  to  be  expected. 

Because  the  intellectual  defects  of  this  group  are  likely 
to  have  resulted  from  untoward  accidents  of  development,  injury, 
disease,  or  other  cause  of  impairment  of  the  nervous  system, 
rather  than  from  (dominant)  hereditary  factors  ,  a  high  proportion 
of  these  children  will  have  parents  of  normal  intelligence. 

These  factors  make  diagnosis  and  prediction  of  learning 
ability  more  difficult.  Motor  and  speech  handicaps ,  and  the 
uneven  pattern  of  abilities  make  assessment  of  potential 
difficult.  Trial  periods  in  a  special  situation  with 
skilled  guidance  may  be  necessary  to  insure  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  child’s  ability  to  learn.  An  essentially 
normal  appearance  in  some,  may  contribute  to  disbelief  in 
the  actual  low  potential  of  the  child." 


Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  investigation  is  limited  to  a  survey  of  day  schools  for 


^State  of  Minnesota ,  The  Trainable  Retarded  Child  in  Minnesota 
(St.  Paul:  Department  of  Education,  1953)*  P«  3»  (Mimeographed.) 


the  mentally  retarded.  No  attempt  was  made  to  study  provincial 
residential  training  centres  or  opportunity  classes  in  the  public 
schools . 

Basic  Assumption 

It  is  assumed  that  all  data  collected  from  the 
questionnaires,  reports,  periodicals  and  other  literature 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 

Need  for  the  Study 

In  some  provinces  provincial  governments  and  local 
school  boards  have  already  accepted  a  measure  of  responsibility 
for  educational  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.  There  is 
every  indication  that  classes  for  the  retarded  will  eventually 
become  part  of  the  public  school  systems.  It  should  be 
valuable  to  future  administrators  who  may  be  responsible  for 
this  kind  of  education,  and  also  to  the  present  principals  and 
teachers  ,  for  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  practices  in  day 


schools. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 


Introduction 

There  are  very  few  studies  on  the  practices  in  schools  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Although  much  research  has  been  done  on  the  problems 
of  mental  retardation,  almost  all  of  the  studies  have  concentrated  on 
medical  and  psychological  aspects.  Only  one  of  the  five  studies  which 
will  be  reviewed  deals  with  parent  sponsored  schools  in  Canada.  The 
remaining  four  are  concerned  with  public  school  provisions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  the  United  States. 

The  thirty  Ontario  association  schools  that  existed  in  1955 
were  studied  by  McCaw.^  He  examined  the  policies  of  admission,  the 
kinds  of  learning  programs,  the  qualifications  and  experience  of 
teachers,  the  types  of  records  and  tests,  the  equipment,  the  means  of 
supporting  the  schools,  the  method  of  transporting  the  children,  and 
the  problems  which  had  developed  since  19^7*  McCaw  prepared  a 
questionnaire,  copies  of  which  were  mailed  to  all  the  schools  in 

Ontario,  including  nine  which  he  visited. 

2 

Kirk  made  for  the  New  York  State  Interdepartmental  Health 
Resources  Board  a  survey  of  the  status  of  public  school  programs  for 
severely  retarded  children  in  eighteen  of  the  United  States. 

*McCaw,  op.  cit . 
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He  analysed  and  evaluated  the  legislative  provisions  and  the  state 
and  local  policies  and  practices  in  regard  to  these  programs.  Kirk 
studied  the  legislative  acts  and  state  regulations ,  conducted  a  research 
project  and  made  visits  to  many  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

3 

In  1952,  Hill  prepared  a  bulletin  for  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  education  for  the  severely 
retarded.  He  was  concerned  with  the  following  problems:  how  to  diagnose 
the  suspected  cases  of  mental  retardation,  how  to  make  use  of  existing 
facilities  in  the  public  schools ,  how  to  take  advantage  of  medical  and 
welfare  services  in  the  community,  how  to  select  and  plan  adequate 
programs,  how  to  encourage  parent  participation,  how  to  select  teachers, 
how  to  deal  with  pupil  transportation  and  housing ,  and  methods  of 
financial  support.  He  obtained  much  of  his  data  from  reports  and 
observations  of  classes  and  from  the  contributions  of  the  special 
education  administrators  who  met  at  the  Office  of  Education  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  in  June,  1951* 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
conducted  a  series  of  studies  on  educational  programs  for  the  mentally 

-'Arthur  S.  Hill,  The  Forward  Look ,  The  Severely  Retarded 
Child  Goes  to  School  (Washington:  United  States  Printing 
Office,  1957). 
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4 

retarded.  This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  Twelve  public  school  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  participated.  The  purposes  of  this  project 
were  to  determine  the  number  of  retarded  children  in  Illinois,  the 
co3 t  of  school  programs  for  these  children,  the  attitudes  of  public 
school  administrators,  the  effect  that  the  program  had  on  parents, 
and  the  characteristics  of  children  who  were  excluded  from  the 
program.  The  Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  designed  and  conducted  the  research  studies. 

The  children  were  tested  to  determine  intelligence  and  behaviour 
ratings,  parents  were  interviewed  by  psychologists ,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  administrators ,  and  reports  were  submitted  by  the 
districts  who  operated  this  kind  of  program. 

The  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  appointed  a 
subcommittee  on  the  mentally  retarded.  Its  report'*  was  published 
in  March,  1957*  An  attempt  was  made  to  study  this  phase  of 


State  of  Illinois ,  Department  of  Public  Instruction , 
Report  on  Study  Projects  for  Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children  (Springfield:  State  Frinting  Office,  1954). 

State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Report  Number  Two  on  Study  Projects  for  Trainable  Mentally 
Handicapped  Children  (Springfield:  State  Printing  Office, 
1956). 


■^State  of  California,  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Severely  Mentally  Retarded ,  Assembly  Interim  Committee 
Reports,  1955-57*  Volume  10,  Number  7  (Sacramento:  State 
Printing  Office,  1957) . 
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education  and  to  develop  a  tentative  program  for  the  lifetime  care 
of  the  retarded.  The  subcommittee  held  formal  hearings  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles ,  and  the  members  attended  many  meetings  pertaining  to 
retardation  on  a  local,  regional,  state  or  national  level. 


Parents  and  Their  Associations 

Only  the  McCaw  study  deals  with  parent-operated  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  His  survey  was  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  which  was  formed  in  1953.  In  this 
association's  constitution  the  following  purposes  and  objectives  are 
included: 

(a)  To  promote  the  education,  training, and  development 
and  welfare  of  all  mentally  retarded  children  at  home,  in 
institutions,  in  public  and  private  schools;  and  to 
cooperate  with  public  and  private  agencies ,  the  various 
departments  of  government ,  and  other  groups  and 
organizations  having  a  similar  purpose. 

(b)  To  assist  such  children  toward  becoming  as  far  as 
possible  self-sufficient  and  self-supporting. 

(c)  To  encourage  scientific  research  and  study  into 
the  reasons  for  mental  retardation,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  it;  and  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  medical 
neurological  authorities  toward  that  end. 

(d)  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  mental  retardation  by  the  general  public. 

(e)  To  further  the  training  and  education  of 
personnel  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

(f)  To  encourage  the  formation  of  a  local  unit  for 
Retarded  Children  in  every  centre  in  the  Province  where 
the  needs  of  such  children  require  special  consider¬ 
ation. 
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(g)  To  link  together  all  local  units  for  Retarded  Children 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

(h)  To  unite  with  similar  associations  in  other 
Canadian  provinces  in  educational  undertakings  for 
retarded  children. 

(i)  To  cooperate  with  international  organizations 
promoting  the  education  and  welfare  of  retarded 
children. 

(j)  To  correlate  the  efforts  of  all  parents  and 
friends  interested  in  any  one  institutional  centre. 

(k)  To  solicit  and  receive  funds  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  above  purposes. ° 


Organization  and  Development  of  the  Educational  Program 

Incidence.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  the  research 
being  reviewed,  only  retarded  children  with  I.Q.'s  under  50  or  55 
are  being  considered.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
the  incidence  of  mental  retardation.  Kirk  studied  nine  communities 
in  the  United  States ,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  estimated 
the  rate  per  1,000  school  population  to  be  1.7.  The  range  of  the 
number  of  children  actually  attending  special  classes  for  the 
retarded  was  from  0.6  to  2.0  per  1,000  school  population.  Kirk 
indicates  that  a  community  can  expect  to  find  between  one  and 
two  mentally  retarded  children  per  1,000  school  population. 

The  number  will  be  smaller  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
school's  operation,  and  will  increase  when  the  class  becomes 
well  established.  The  number  of  children  in  any  school  or  class 


^McCaw,  op.  clt.  ,  p.  37. 
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was  found  to  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors:  (1)  the  function  of 

residential  institutions;  (2)  the  lower  limit  of  eligibility; 

(3)  the  existence  of  adequate  programs  for  the  educable  mentally 

7 

handicapped;  and  (4)  transportation  facilities.  In  the  Illinois  study, 

six  centres  were  canvassed  and  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  an 

.  8 

average  of  2.34  mentally  retarded  children  per  1,000  school  population. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  in  California  decided  that  the  data 

on  incidence  were  so  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  mainly  due  to 

differences  in  the  criteria  used  in  measuring,  that  any  estimate 

9 

would  be  valueless. 


Mandatory  v.  permissive  legislation.  In  the  United  States , 
the  issue  has  developed  as  to  whether  the  legislation  for  establish¬ 
ing  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  should  be  mandatory  or 
permissive.  Some  states  claim  that  it  may  be  harmful  to  make  the 

legislation  mandatory  before  major  problems ,  such  as  the  shortage 

10 

of  trained  teachers ,  are  solved.  Kirk  found  that  in  the  states 
of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  which 


^Kirk ,  op.  cit .  ,  pp.  18-19. 

8 

Illinois  Report  No.  1,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  12. 
o 

California  Report,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  9. 
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Ibid. 


have  mandatory  legislation,  there  is  the  strong  belief  that  some 

educational  leaders  are  not  very  sympathetic  to  the  formation  of 

classes  of  this  type  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  force 

them  to  take  action.  In  the  fourteen  remaining  states  in  Kirk’s 

survey,  the  legislators  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  program  for 

retarded  children  could  not  succeed  unless  the  local  community  was 

11 

convinced  of  the  need  for  special  classes. 

Department  of  Education  and  other  government  departments. 

Another  problem  in  evidence  in  American  literature  is  whether  an 

educational  program  for  the  retarded  is  the  responsibility  of  a 

Department  of  Education  or  of  some  other  branch  of  the  state 

government.  Only  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  the  Department  of  Education 

not  responsible  for  such  classes ,  but  even  here  the  children  are 

12 

taught  in  public  schools.  In  Illinois  56  per  cent  of  the 

superintendents  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  agreed  that 

13 

provision  should  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority. 

Admission  of  pupils.  Kirk's  survey  indicates  that  in 
most  states  psychologists  recommend  the  eligibility  of  each  child. 
However,  in  several  states  committees  make  the  actual  decision. 


Kirk,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  33« 

12Ibid.  ,  p.  3^+. 

^Illinois  Report  No.  1,  op.  cit .  >  p.  13. 
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These  committees  are  usually  appointed  by  the  superintendent ,  and 
often  include  the  director  of  special  education ,  the  building 
principal ,  and  the  special  teacher.  Most  areas  that  made  use  of 
committees  did  so  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  many  points  of 
view  resulted  in  a  better  decision;  (2)  committee  meetings  were 
valuable  as  in-service  training  for  teachers  and  principals;  and 
(3)  this  relieved  one  individual  from  being  solely  responsible 

14 

for  any  decision  to  exclude  a  child.  In  most  of  the  association 
schools  in  Ontario,  education  committees  have  the  responsibility  of 
screening  applicants  for  admission.  Children  are  usually  accepted 
for  a  trial  period.^ 

Age  limits .  The  majority  of  schools  in  McCaw’s  study 

require  a  minimal  age  of  five  years,  and  some  specified  six  years. 

16 

At  least  one  pupil  in  the  McCaw  study  was  thirty-one  years  old. 

Kirk  reports  that  the  age  range  is  usually  the  same  as  for  regular 

17 

public  classes,  for  example,  five  to  seventeen,  six  to  eighteen. 

^Kirk ,  o£.  cit.  ,  p.  29. 

^^KcCaw,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  42. 

l6Ibid. ,  p.  43. 
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Kirk,  0£.  cit.  ,  pp.  21-22. 
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There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  schooling  for  retarded 

18 

children  before  the  age  of  six  and  after  the  age  of  eighteen. 


Standardized  tests .  In  Ontario  there  is  no  conformity  regard¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  intelligence  test  which  is  used.  Most  of  the  children 

were  tested  with  the  Stanford  Binet ,  Canadian  Intelligence,  or  Ontario 

19 

School  Ability  tests.  Kirk  studied  several  intelligence  tests  and 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  each  one  for 
use  with  mentally  retarded  children: 

1.  The  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children. 

This  test  is  not  very  applicable  for  this  group 
as  it  has  a  lower  I.Q,  limit  of  50  and  a  lower 
mental  age  level  of  five  years. 

2.  Stanford  Binet,  1937  Revision.  This  is  the  most 

common  test.  It  is  a  verbal  type  and  therefore 
discriminates  against  children  with  language 
difficulties.  Its  lower  mental  age  level  is 
two  years . 

3.  Kuhlmann  Tests  for  Mental  Development.  This  is 

probably  the  most  suitable  test  as  it  contains 
norms  for  children  under  the  mental  age  of  one 
year.  It  does  not  contain  a  non-verbal 
battery. 

4.  The  Minnesota  Preschool  Test  and  the  Merrill- 

Palmer  Test.  The  mental  age  range  for  these 
tests  is  from  eighteen  months  to  five  years. 

For  this  reason  they  could  not  be  used  for  all 
children  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
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California  Report,  0£.  cjt.  ,  p.  22. 
19 

McCaw,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  73. 
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5.  Pintner  Patterson  Scale,  Arthur  Scale,  and 

Cornell  Cox  Test.  These  are  nonverbal  tests 
and  therefore  very  valuable.  However,  they 
have  lower  mental  age  limits  of  four  and  a  half 
to  six  years. 

6.  Leiter  International  Scale  for  Children.  This  is 

also  nonverbal  and  has  a  lower  mental  age  level 
of  three  years. 

7.  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Test.  Several  states  use 

this  test.  It  Is  not  very  reliable  when 
parents  are  used  as  informants  since  they  tend  to 
overrate  their  children. 

I.  Q,  limits .  From  his  study  of  public  school  provisions  in 

eighteen  states,  Kirk  concluded  that  the  I.Q.  was  still  a  very  important 

factor  in  determining  the  success  of  a  prospective  mentally  retarded 

pupil.  Attempts  to  replace  the  I.Q.  criterion  have  not  been  successful. 

There  seems  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  a  child's  social  adjustment, 

toilet  training  and  ability  to  communicate,  and  the  Rinet  I.Q.  test 

results.  In  no  state  is  the  I.Q.  result  the  only  factor  that  is 
21 

considered.  In  Ontario  the  I.Q.  range  was  from  17  to  80  with  a 

,  22 

median  of  43.5.  The  Illinois  study  showed  that  youngsters  with  an 

I.Q.  on  the  Kuhlmann  test  of  less  than  25  were  eventually  excluded  from 

the  program;  those  with  an  I.Q.  of  25  or  more  were  retained.  It  was 

concluded  from  this  that  the  Kuhlmann  test  was  very  reliable  for  this 

23 

particular  group. 


Kirk,  0£.  cit.  ,  p.  27. 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  23-24. 

22McCaw,  op.  cit. ,  p.  49. 

^Illinois  Report  No.  2,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  23. 
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Mental  age  limits ♦  The  final  report  of  the  study  in  Illinois 

referred  to  mental  age  as  a  predictable  factor  of  success.  In  general, 

children  who  entered  classes  for  the  retarded  with  mental  ages  below 

two  years  seldom  profited,  while  those  whose  mental  ages  exceeded  four 

24 

years  appeared  to  show  greater  promise.  In  the  report  for  the  New 

York  Interdepartmental  Resources  Board  ,  it  was  stated  that  many  school 

systems  suggested  mental  ages  of  three  or  three-and-a-half  years.  A 

number  of  states  have  discovered  that  a  minimal  mental  age  has  little 

25 

value  when  one  is  considering  an  older  retarded  child. 


Behaviour  and  social  adjustment.  McCaw  reports  that  there  is 

an  unwritten  understanding  in  all  the  association  schools  that  each 

child  who  is  admitted  is  (1)  not  physically  dangerous  to  himself  or 

to  others,  (2)  toilet  trained,  (3)  ambulatory,  (4)  able  to  communicate 

26  27 

his  needs,  and  (5)  able  to  respond  to  simple  directions.  Kirk, 

28  29 

Hill,  and  the  Illinois  study  listed  similar  requirements. 


24. 


Ibid. 


^Kirk,  or.  cit.  ,  p.  25. 
^KcCaw,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  44. 
^Kirk,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  26. 
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29 


Hill ,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  24. 

Illinois  Report  No.  2,  op.  cit. 


p.  19. 
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Length  of  day.  The  length  of  the  school  day  varies  a  great 

deal  and  is  usually  dependent  on  departmental  requirements  for  grants. 

In  New  York  City  and  in  Cincinnati  a  full  day  program  is  in  effect. 

The  school  day  is  from  9.30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  and  the  children  eat 

30 

their  lunches  in  groups  at  school.  Most  classes  in  California, 

31 

Massachusetts,  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin  are  in  session  half  a  day. 

Size  of  classes .  There  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  the 

kind  of  grant  and  the  size  of  classes.  States  which  offer  grants  to 

school  districts  according  to  the  number  of  pupils ,  usually  stipulate 

the  maximum  number  of  pupils  for  each  class.  On  the  other  hand,  in 

states  which  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers ,  the  minimum  as  well  as  the 

maximum  numbers  of  pupils  are  regulated.  From  his  study  Kirk 

concluded  that  classes  should  be  small  at  the  outset,  because  pupils 

32 

tend  to  operate  as  separate  individuals  for  some  time.  The  maximum 
number  of  children  per  class  in  the  Ontario  survey  was  fourteen,  with 

33 

an  average  of  6.2  per  class. 

3°Hill,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  31. 

3^Kirk,  op.  cit.,  p.  37* 

3^Kirk ,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  36. 

33McCaw,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  48. 
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Many  of  the  programs  in  the  United  States  were  started  before 

trained  teachers  were  available.  Therefore,  most  school  districts 

hired  people  who  were  interested  in  teaching  retarded  children  and 

34 

who  had  a  teaching  certificate  in  any  field.  In  Ontario,  as 
elsewhere,  teachers  have  varied  qualifications.  In  1956  most  of  them 
either  had  an  Ontario  teaching  certificate  or  an  equivalent  one  from 
another  Canadian  province.  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  teachers  have  taught  regular,  nursery,  kindergarten  or 

35 

opportunity  classes.  One  of  the  problems  stressed  in  the 
California  survey  was  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers  for  these 
special  classes. 

Teacher  training.  Kirk^  and  Hill‘d  refer  to  a  number  of 
skills  and  kinds  of  knowledge  that  a  teacher  of  retarded  children 
should  possess.  These  include:  (1)  a  study  of  the  physical,  mental, 
social ,  emotional  and  learning  development  of  the  mongoloid  child , 

^Kirk,  oc.  cit .  ,  p.  55. 

"^McCaw,  ojd.  cit.,  p.  63. 

•^California  fie  port ,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  21. 

"^Kirk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-59. 

^Hill ,  ojd.  cit.  .  p.  32. 
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(2)  an  understanding  of  the  different  types  of  retardation,  (3)  a 
knowledge  of  non-academic  subjects  such  as  arts  and  crafts,  music, 
industrial  arts ,  recreational  games  and  homemaking ,  (4)  an  under¬ 
standing  of  normal  child  development,  (5)  an  appreciation  of  the  goals, 
objectives  and  curricular  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  (6)  an 
understanding  of  parental  problems ,  of  the  interview  technique ,  and 
of  guidance  procedures,  (7)  adequate  experience  at  practice  teaching 
in  classes  for  the  retarded,  and  (8)  a  child-centred  attitude. 

Facilities  and  Funds 

39 

Accommodation.  According  to  Kirk,  there  has  been 
considerable  debate  as  to  the  advantages  of  one  separate  school 
building  and  of  classes  within  regular  schools.  When  special  classes 
were  first  developed  in  the  United  States,  many  people  preferred  a 
special  school  for  the  retarded.  It  was  claimed  that  other  children 
would  tend  to  ridicule  the  retarded  youngsters ,  that  parents  of 
normal  children  might  object,  and  that  the  principal  and  other 
teachers  might  not  be  sympathetic.  Those  who  supported  the 
organization  of  classes  in  regular  schools  claimed  that  this  would 
be  more  economical.  It  was  also  believed  that  other  children  would 
adjust  to  the  retarded  youngsters.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  canvassed  in  the  Illinois  study  indicated  that  school 


39Kirk,  ojd.  cit . ,  pp.  34-33. 


districts  would  be  justified  in  making  use  of  public  school 
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buildings  for  special  programs  for  the  retarded. 

In  Ontario  few  schools  are  housed  in  separate  buildings  and 

almost  no  classes  are  situated  in  regular  schools.  Many  classes  are 

conducted  in  church  basements,  public  libraries,  armories,  halls, 
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community  centres,  and  converted  shops,  mills  and  houses. 

Transportation.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
providing  schooling  for  retarded  children  is  transportation.  In 
most  states,  the  public  schools  are  responsible  for  this,  but 

u  p 

in  Ohio  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parents.  In  seven  of 

the  twelve  districts  surveyed  in  Illinois,  parents  are  either 

partly  or  completely  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  their 

43 

children  to  and  from  school.  The  average  annual  transportation 

costs  in  nine  of  the. districts  in  the  same  study  was  $83.44  per 
44 

child. 


Grant  systems .  The  subcommittee  in  California  claimed 
that  allowances  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  encourage  school 

40  x 

Illinois  Report  No.  1,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  16. 

^McCaw,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  67-68. 

^2Kirk,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  37. 
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^Illinois  Report  No.  1,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  15. 

44 

Ibid. .  p.  13. 


districts  to  expand  their  programs.  It  was  recommended  that 

private  schools  for  the  retarded  should  receive  some  financial 

assistance  from  the  department  of  education.^ 

The  1954  Department  of  Education  Act  in  Ontario  granted 

parent-operated  schools  $25.00  each  month  for  each  pupil  of 

average  daily  attendance.  This  grant  was  given  for  pupils  of 

46 

eighteen  years  or  les3. 

Summary 

One  Canadian  and  four  American  research  studies  have 
been  reviewed.  The  literature  has  revealed  some  of  the  practices 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Ontario  regarding  organization  of 
programs,  parent  associations ,  personnel,  and  facilities  and 
funds . 


^California  Report,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  9« 
^McCaw,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  34. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE  OF  STUDY 


Collection  of  Data 

When  the  writer  became  interested  in  the  topic  of  this  study 
he  arranged  a  visit  with  the  principal  of  the  school  for  retarded 
children  in  Edmonton.  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  weekly 
visits  which  were  made  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December  of  1958.  While  his  duties  at  the  school*  had  little  direct 
relation  to  this  thesis  ,  the  writer  was  able  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  group  of  mentally  retarded  children  and  several  members  of 
the  staff.  This  enabled  him  to  appreciate  better  the  problems  of 
the  children  and  the  staff. 

Correspondence.  On  October  14,  1958*  a  letter  of  introduction 

was  written  to  an  official  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded 
2 

Children.  In  the  weeks  that  followed  many  letters  were  written  to 
officials  of  the  provincial  associations,  departments  of  education, 
American  school  systems,  and  others.  All  in  all,  eighty-nine 
letters  were  mailed.  The  writer  received  ten  letters  from 
provincial  governments ,  eighteen  from  provincial  associations  for 

*The  writer  assisted  in  the  woodwork  shop. 

2 

Mrs.  M.  J.  McGrath,  Vice-President,  Canadian  Association 
for  Retarded  Children. 
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retarded  children,  eight  from  American  school  systems,  four  from 
the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  thirty-two  from 
schools  for  retarded  children,  and  several  from  other  sources 
including  universities  and  hospitals.  Much  valuable  information 
was  received  in  this  way. 

Literature .  Many  of  the  respondents  sent  along  available 
literature  pertaining  to  the  problem.  The  writer  received  copies 
of  school  acts  and  regulations,  association  constitutions,  annual 
reports,  financial  statements,  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  books. 
Departments  of  Public  Instruction  in  a  number  of  the  United  States 
were  most  cooperative  and  forwarded  information  which  was  beneficial 
to  the  writer,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  this  study. 

Questionnaires ♦  After  a  number  of  visits  to  the  Winnifred 
M.  Stewart  School  for  Retarded  Children  in  Edmonton  and  an  analysis 
of  the  literature  on  practices  in  the  United  States,  three 
questionnaires  were  prepared.  The  preliminary  drafts  were 
criticized  constructively  by  members  of  the  thesis  committee, 
colleagues  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  and  two  principals  of  schools  for  retarded 
children.  The  revised  questionnaires  were  printed. 

The  President  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded 

3 

Children  kindly  forwarded  a  letter  of  introduction  which  was 
printed  and  copies  were  enclosed  with  the  questionnaires.  Also, 

3 

See  Appendix  A. 
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a  covering  letter  was  prepared  by  the  writer.  Questionnaire  No.  1 

was  sent  to  119  principals  or  head  teachers.-^  Included  in  the 

envelopes  were  sufficient  copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  2  so  that 

6 

each  teacher  could  complete  one. 

Questionnaire  No.  1  wa3  intended  to  establish  facts  about 
the  practices  in  the  schools.  Specific  areas  include  personal 
history  of  the  principal,  admission  of  pupils,  history  of  the  school, 
organization,  transportation,  funds,  accommodation,  and  local 
associations.  Information  about  qualifications  and  experiences  of 
teachers  as  well  as  a  number  of  opinions  were  revealed  in 
Questionnaire  No.  2. 

A  very  short  questionnaire  —  Questionnaire  No.  3  — 

was  prepared  in  order  to  acquire  information  about  the  provincial 
7 

associations.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the  Executive  Director  or 
President  of  each  provincial  association. 

The  response  during  the  first  month  was  not  very  encouraging. 
Four  weeks  after  the  questionnaires  had  been  mailed ,  only  eighteen 

Q 

replies  had  been  received.  At  this  time  a  second  letter  was 


See  Appendix  B. 

^See  Appendix  C. 

^See  Appendix  D. 

7 

See  Appendix  E. 
®See  Appendix  F. 
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prepared.  Immediately  the  number  of  returns  increased.  Completed 
copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  1  were  received  from  seventy-six  schools. 
Three  additional  schools  forwarded  copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  2. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  2  were  received. 
In  Tables  I  and  II  the  returns  for  Questionnaires  1  and  2  are  analyzed 
according  to  provinces. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  WHICH  COMPLETED 
AND  RETURNED  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  I 


Provinces 

Number 

sent 

Number 

returned 

Percentage 
of  returns 

Alberta  . 

5 

2 

40.0 

British  Columbia  . 

35 

19 

54.3 

Manitoba  . . . 

10 

8 

80.0 

New  Brunswick  . 

3 

3 

100.0 

Newfoundland  . 

2 

0* 

0.0 

Nova  Scotia  . . 

3 

1 

33.3 

Ontario  . . 

49 

34 

69.4 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

1 

1 

100.0 

Quebec  . . 

4 

2 

50.0 

Saskatchewan  . . 

7 

6 

85.7 

Total 

119 

76 

63.9 

*The  principal  of  one  of  the  two  schools  in  Newfoundland 
forwarded  a  detailed  letter,  but  not  a  completed  questionnaire. 


Letters  were  received  from  officials  of  each  of  the  ten 
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provincial  associations ,  but  only  nine  returned  completed  copies 
of  Questionnaire  No.  3. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  WHO  COMPLETED  AND 
RETURNED  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  2 


Province 


Number  returned 


Alberta . .. .  19 

British  Columbia  .  31 

Manitoba  .  18 

New  Brunswick  .  5 

Newfoundland  .  0 

Nova  Scotia  .  1 

Ontario  . 117 

Prince  Edward  Island  .  1 

Quebec  .  10 

Saskatchewan  .  20 


Total 


222 


There  were  several  interesting  reactions  to  the 
questionnaires*  A  number  of  quotations  from  letters  and 

9 

questionnaires  follow: 

.  We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  your 

study,  and  will  return  your  questionnaire  as  soon  as 


^Quotations  from  letters  and  questionnaires  have  no  footnote 
references  in  order  to  conceal  the  identity  of  schools  and  teachers. 
Quotations  of  this  type  are  preceded  and  followed  by  five  dots . 


possible. 


.  Please  forgive  us  for  the  long  delay  on  your 

questionnaire.  It  was  received  by  our  president  months 
ago,  but  the  length  of  it  appalled  her,  and  being  a  busy 
person,  she  just  left  it . 

.  I  am  sure  that  your  study  will  be  of  great 

value  to  all  of  us  in  the  field  of  education  for  the 
retarded . 


.  I  would  suggest  that  maybe  the  reason  of  your 

not  having  received  many  questionnaires  back,  is  that 

in - at  least ,  most  of  the  teachers  are  just 

interested  folk  with  a  certain  amount  of  training  with 
children,  but  without  qualifications  as  teachers . 

.  I  have  taught  retarded  children  in  three 

provinces, - , - ,  and - .  I  am  acutely  aware 

of  the  need  for  research  in  this  field.  However,  it  is 
disappointing  to  hear  that  so-called  "research"  is  being 
directed  at  this  time  towards  such  trivia  as 
"Administration  of  our  Schools."  . 


Treatment  of  Data 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  information  is  being 
tabulated  in  groups  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools.  These  three  groups  are  as  follows:  Group  I  — 
one  to  ten  pupils;  Group  II  —  eleven  to  twenty-five  pupils; 

Group  III  —  twenty-six  or  more  pupils . 

In  a  few  places  it  seemed  advantageous  to  organize  the  data 
according  to  the  year  in  which  each  school  was  established.  These 
are  Group  A  —  schools  organized  in  1953  or  earlier;  Group  B  — 
schools  organized  between  195^  and  1956;  Group  C  —  schools 


Names  of  province,  school  or  teacher  concealed  in 

this  way. 
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organized  in  1957  or  later.  Tables  III  and  IV  give  some  indication 
of  the  composition  of  these  groups  in  regard  to  the  number  of  schools 
and  teachers  who  replied  and  the  number  of  pupils  affected.  Only 
rarely  are  the  data  recorded  by  province. 


TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  RETURNS  ARRANGED 
ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL 


Type  of  School 

Number 

returned 
Ques.  No.  1 

Number 

returned 
Ques .  No .  2 

Number  of 

pupils 

involved 

Type  I  —  1-10  pupils 

32 

38 

233 

Type  II  —  11-25  pupils 

19 

34 

309 

Type  III  —  26+  pupils 

25 

145 

1712 

Others * 

5 

Total 

76 

222 

2254 

♦Copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  1  were  not  sent  from  the 
three  schools  in  which  these  five  teachers  were  employed. 

Each  returned  questionnaire  is  being  used  in  this  study  even 
though  several  were  not  completely  answered.  Care  is  therefore  being 
taken  to  refer  to  the  exact  number  of  schools  or  teachers  involved 
in  each  analysis. 

It  is  hoped  that  treatment  of  the  data  in  this  way  will 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  administrative  practices  in  the 
particular  schools  involved,  and,  perhaps,  some  indication 
of  the  situation  in  the  schools  across  the  country.  While  the 
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seventy-six  schools  that  replied  certainly  do  not  form  a  statistical 
sample,  they  do  cover  a  wide  range  in  regard  to  number  of  pupils  and 
age  of  schools. 


TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  RETURNS  ARRANGED 
ACCORDING  TO  AGE  OF  SCHOOL 


Type  of  school 

Number 
returned 
Ques.  No.  1 

Number 

returned 

Ques.  No. 2 

Number  of 
pupils 
involved 

Type  A  --  organized 
between  1947  &  1953 

24 

114 

1474 

Type  B  —  organized 

between  1954  &  1956 

34 

75 

618 

Type  C  —  organized 

between  1957  &  1959 

18 

28 

162 

Others* 

5 

Total 

76 

222 

2254 

*See  note  after  Table  III, 

The  findings  are  recorded  in  the  following  four  chapters: 
Chapter  IV  —  Farents  and  Their  Associations;  Chapter  V  —  Organization 
and  Development  of  the  Educational  Program;  Chapter  VI  —  Personnel; 
Chapter  VII  —  Facilities  and  Funds. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PARENTS  AMD  THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations  for  retarded  children  have  been  formed  in  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  communities  in  Canada.  In  addition,  there 
are  ten  provincial  associations.  The  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  was  organized  in  1956  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  in  September  1958. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
describes  some  early  developments: 

This  is  a  "grass-roots"  movement,  inspired  by  parents 
of  very  retarded  children,  which,  for  this  province 
began  about  19^7  because  the  provisions  of  the  community 
and  the  state  for  the  very  retarded  children  were  most 
unsatisfactory. 

Groups  of  parents  banded  together  at  first  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  centres.  They  were  mostly  parents  of 
young  retarded  children  who  had  been  denied  enrolment  in 
public  schools,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not 
placed  in  state  institutions.  They  started  their  own 
schools.  They  operate  on  a  shoe-string,  with  voluntary 
teachers  and  helpers.  Concurrently  there  were 
government  sponsored  pilot  projects  which  operated  for 
about  3-year  periods  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
sufficient  values  were  derived  from  such  schooling  to 
warrant  the  effort.  Gradually  the  few  parent -sponsored 
schools  became  better  organized ,  particularly  in  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  and  by  1953  were  able  to  demonstrate  to 
officials  of  the  provincial  Department  of  Education  some 
of  the  improvements  in  the  children  that  had  resulted 
from  their  work. 


Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  An  Assessment 
of  the  Needs  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children  (Toronto:  Ontario 
Association  for  Retarded  Children ,  1958) ,  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 


Local  Associations 


Membership.  Sixty-one  schools  replied  to  the  question  on 
the  membership  of  the  local  associations.  These  schools  have  5,755 
people  registered  as  members.  Of  these,  2,844,  or  49.4  per  cent, 
are  parents  of  retarded  children  and  2,911»  or  50.6  per  cent,  are 
other  interested  people.  There  are  1,878  children  in  these  sixty- 
one  schools ,  which  would  indicate  a  ratio  of  three  members  to  one 
pupil. 

In  some  schools  all  the  parents  of  the  children  are 

members : 

.  It  is  required  of  the  parents  to  become  members 

before  entering  their  child  in  school . 

In  other  schools: 

.  Only  parents  are  members  of  the  local  association, 

but  interested  citizens  form  the  Board  of  Directors . 

Very  few  schools  reported  that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
parents  are  not  members.  However,  it  was  also  obvious  from  the 
returns  that  usually  a  small  percentage  of  the  membership  does  most 
of  the  work. 

Some  schools  have  not  been  very  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  enlist  community  support: 

.  Here  in  -  we  have  never  been  too  successful 

in  getting  people  other  than  parents  of  retarded  children 
interested . 

.  Ours  is  a  very  small  school  and  although  we 

have  been  functioning  for  just  over  a  year,  local 
interest  is  certainly  not  what  I  had  expected . 


is 


.  Local  interest  is  lacking  because 

loaded  with  organizations . 

Principals  were  asked  to  give  some  indication  as  to  the 
attendance  of  members  at  association  meetings.  The  replies  showed 
great  diversity.  Some  respondents  reported  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  parents  attended  most  of  the  meetings;  others,  however,  stated 
that  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Program.  The  associations  are  not  concerned  solely  with  the 
education  of  the  children,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  topics  for 
discussion  at  the  meetings.  In  addition  to  the  sessions  which  were 
devoted  to  the  educational  program,  meetings  have  been  held  on  varied 
topics  related  to  mental  retardation.  Medical  and  psychological 
authorities  have  spoken  to  many  local  associations  during  the  last 
year.  In  several  cases  these  people  have  been  invited  to  come  from 
the  United  States,  but  often  they  are  associated  with  provincial 
or  local  departments  of  health.  Topics  which  were  discussed  at 
association  meetings  this  spring  (1959)  have  included  recreation 
during  the  winter,  summer  camping,  rehabilitation,  accommodation, 
transportation,  finances,  research,  testing,  and  the  educational 
program,  especially  for  those  children  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

A  number  of  associations  seem  to  be  concerned  only  with 
the  school  or  class  which  they  operate.  Often  the  school  is  the 
association's  first  undertaking  and  the  members  feel  very 
personally  involved.  The  executive  director  of  one  of  the  state 
associations  in  the  United  States  has  explained  this  situation: 
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They  [members  of  a  local  association  in  the  State  of  New 
York]]  were  Just  afraid  that  if  the  city  took  over  the  school , 
their  reason  for  being  would  be  removed.  They  had  identified 
their  reason  for  being  with  the  school.  It  was  difficult  for 
me  to  make  them  see  that  if  there  is  any  hope  for  their  children 
in  the  future,  they,  the  children,  must  take  their  place  in  the 
general  stream  of  life.  If  there  is  a  pattern  of  free  public 
education  for  normal  children,  then  it  must  be  for  those  who  can 
profit  from  it,  among  the  mentally  retarded  as  well. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  make  them  see  that  relieved  of 
the  financial  burden  of  supporting  these  classes ,  they  could 
turn  their  attention  and  funds,  because  it  didn't  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  of  having  funds,  to  many  other  aspects,  which 
they  had  not  begun  to  explore ,  such  as  clinics ,  pre-school 
classes,  recreation,  vocational  rehabilitation,  counseling  for 
parents,  etc.^ 

This  same  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  an  official  bulletin  of  the 

3 

Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children.  It  states  in  part: 

The  weakness  of  our  work  could  be  that  it  becomes 
limited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  children  already 
in  our  day  schools  —  that  we  become  too  busy  at  this 
task  to  get  at  the  other  tasks  that  await. 


Publicity.  During  Retarded  Children's  Week  in  November,  1953* 
most  of  the  local  associations  were  involved  in  numerous  activities. 
Sixty-nine  schools  indicated  some  of  the  types  of  publicity  which 
were  endorsed  during  that  week.  Most  of  the  schools  were  able  to 
get  one  or  more  news  items  into  local  newspapers.  Other  popular 


2From  a  speech  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Weingold  printed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  First  Conference  (Montreal:  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  1959) •  pp.  79-80.  (Mimeographed.) 

^Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Are  We  Doing 
Enough  for  Them  (Montreal:  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  1958) ,  p.  3- 
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undertakings  included  newspaper  editorials,  visits  of  the  public  to 
the  schools,  speeches  over  the  radio,  and  speakers  at  service  clubs. 
While  fifty  schools  had  fund  raising  campaigns  during  the  twelve  month 
period  before  the  questionnaires  were  completed ,  only  twenty-seven 
indicated  that  these  campaigns  were  conducted  during  Retarded 
Children's  Week,  Table  V  shows  the  popularity  of  certain  activities. 

TABLE  V 

ACTIVITIES  OF  SIXTY-NINE  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  DURING 
RETARDED  CHILDREN'S  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER,  1958 


Types  of  publicity 


Number  of  schools 


News  items  .  64 

Newspaper  editorials  .  48 

Visits  of  public  to  school  .  42 

Speeches  on  radio  .  4l 

Speakers  at  service  clubs  .  40 

Fund  raising  campaigns  .  27 

Appearances  on  T.V .  23 

Film  on  T.V .  12 

Film  in  local  movie  house  .  3 


Thirty-eight  schools  reported  that  bulletins  are  prepared 
either  by  the  school  or  by  the  association.  Two-thirds  of  these 
schools  publish  them  monthly.  Often,  interested  members  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  parents  of  retarded  children,  receive 


copies . 


Education  committees*  A  very  important  committee  in  regard 

to  the  education  of  retarded  children  is  the  education  committee  of 

each  local  association.  In  many  ways  this  group  is  similar  to  the 

board  of  a  public  school  system.  The  main  exception  is  that  it 

"  . . .  is  subject  to  general  direction  by  the  executive  committee  in 

4 

the  establishment  of  policies." 

Figure  1  indicates  the  size  of  education  committees  for 
sixty-five  schools.  While  the  number  of  members  on  these  committees 
ranges  from  two  to  more  than  twenty,  almost  50  per  cent  are  composed 
of  seven  members  or  fewer. 

Fifty-five  principals  recorded  that  326,  or  64.7  per  cent  of 

the  50^  committee  members  in  these  schools  are  not  parents  of 

retarded  children.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

The  composition  of  the  education  committee  is  worthy  of 

note.  One  principal  reports  that: 

.  The  Public  Health  Doctor  is  Chairman  of  this 

Committee.  The  other  members  are  the  school  psychologist, 
the  head  welfare  worker,  city  school  inspector,  a  medical 
doctor  from  one  of  our  clinics,  a  parent  of  one  of  the 
children ,  a  Public  Health  Nurse ,  my  assistant  and 
myself . 

Housewives ,  people  in  business ,  and  teachers  are  the  most  popular 
committee  members.  Table  VT  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  occupations 

^Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  The  Local 
Education  Committee  (Toronto:  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  1959) »  p.  3.  (Mimeographed.) 
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FIGURE  1 

SIZE  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES 
FOR  SIXTY-FIVE  SCHOOLS 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PARENT  AND  NON- PARENT 
MEMBERS  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES 


IN  FIFTY-FIVE  SCHOOLS 


of  education  committee  members 
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TABLE  VI 

COMPOSITION  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES  OF  SIXTY-FIVE 
SCHOOLS  IN  REGARD  TO  OCCUPATION  OF  MEMBERS 


Occupations 

Number  of 
committee  members 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Housewives  . 

162 

26.9 

In  business  . 

121 

20.0 

Teachers  . 

109 

18.1 

Doctors  . 

32 

3.3 

Nurses  . 

32 

3.3 

Lawyers  . 

11 

1.8 

Other  professions  . . . 

73 

12.1 

Others  . 

63 

10.3 

Total 

603 

100.0 

The  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children  has  developed 
procedures  which  each  education  committee  is  expected  to  follow.  A 
section  of  the  bulletin  is  included  in  order  to  give  some  indication 
of  the  duties  of  these  committees  in  Ontario: 

Every  committee  shall: 

a)  ensure  that  every  school  under  its  charge  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  under  w'^ich  it  is  operated  and 
the  regulations. 

b)  submit  to  the  president  for  transmission  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  all  reports  and  returns  required  by  the 
regulations . 

c)  make  provision  for  insuring  adequately  the  school 
building  and  equipment. 
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d)  keep  the  school  buildings,  fences  and  premises  in 
proper  repair  and  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition , 
provide  suitable  furniture  and  equipment  and  keep  it  in 
proper  repair,  and  protect  the  school  property  of  the 
association.  ... 

In  April,  1959.  the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
sponsored  a  conference  in  Toronto  for  members  of  the  local  education 
committees.  In  addition  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Kirk^  the 
program  consisted  of  discussions  on  functions  of  education  committees, 
standards  of  teachers,  and  legislative  problems. 

Provincial  Associations 

The  first  provincial  association  was  formed  in  1950  and  by 

1953  there  were  associations  in  every  province  in  the  country.  In 

7 

at  least  seven  of  the  provinces  the  provincial  association  was 
formed  after  the  first  school  had  been  established. 

Purposes .  The  aims  of  one  provincial  association  have 

8 

already  been  stated,  and  only  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  that 
section  of  the  constitution  since  McCaw  included  it  in  his  study. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  this  association  emphasizes  its  valuable 
position  of  leadership: 

^Ibjd . ,  pp.  3-4. 

^Dr.  Kirk  is  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Exceptional  Children  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

completed  questionnaire  was  not  received  from  one 
provincial  association. 

O 

See  Chapter  II,  pages  11-12. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  time  of  great  opportunity  for  an 
organization  like  the  O.A.R.C.  to  provide  leadership  of 
a  kind  which  has  never  been  given  before.  We  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the 
quality  and  direction  of  the  new  programs  that  are  going 
to  emerge  for  retarded  persons. 9 


Meetings  and  conventions .  Most  of  the  provincial  associations 
have  annual  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  each  local 
association  attend.  The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario 
Association  took  place  at  the  Ontario  Hospital  School,  Smith 
Falls,  Ontario,  on  April  24  and  25,  1959.  The  main  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  place  of  the  adult  retardate  in  the  community. 


Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children 

The  purposes  of  the  national  association  were  summed  up  by 
its  president  in  his  address  at  the  first  annual  meeting  at  Calgary: 

Primarily,  the  C.A.R.C.  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  to  its  members  and  the  public ,  deals  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  undertakes  projects  which  can 
best  be  handled  at  the  national  level.  It  is  an  extension 
of  the  great  and  tremendously  important  work  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  provincial  associations,  the 
local  associations  and  those  hard-working,  dedicated 
members  ,  mostly  parents ,  who  are  toiling  around  the 
clock  to  give  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the 
mental  retardate  and  his  parents.  0 

A  variety  of  problems  were  discussed  at  this  first  convention. 


^Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  An  Assessment 
of  the  Needs  ...,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  5* 

■^From  a  speech  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Hall  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference ,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  2. 


These  included  recreation,  organization,  planning,  programming, 
research,  education,  rehabilitation,  fund  raising,  publicity,  and 
public  relations. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association  will 
be  held  at  Charlottetown,  Frince  Edward  Island,  in  September,  1959. 
Once  again  a  number  of  topics  will  be  discussed.  New  areas  of 
interest  at  the  second  conference  include  women's  auxiliaries, 
volunteer  groups,  and  training  in  residential  institutions. 

Summary 

1.  There  are  approximately  three  association  members 
to  each  pupil.  Farents  form  49.4  per  cent  of  the 
membership. 

2.  Many  different  topics  are  discussed  at  local 
association  meetings. 

3.  Newspaper  articles  and  editorials,  visits  of  the 
public  to  the  schools ,  and  speeches  over  the  radio 
were  the  most  popular  activities  during  Retarded 
Children's  Week  in  1958. 

4.  Almost  50  per  cent  of  the  local  education 
committees  are  composed  of  seven  members  or  less. 

5.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  members  on  the  education 
committees  are  not  parents  of  retarded  childreu. 


6.  Housewives,  businessmen  and  teachers  outnumber  all 
other  members  on  education  committees. 

7.  Many  topics  related  to  education  are  discussed  at 
provincial  and  national  meetings  of  associations 


for  retarded  children. 


CHAPTER  V 


ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Classification  of  Pupils 

A  review  of  the  literature  indicated  considerable  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  terminology  used  in  classifying  mentally  retarded 
children.  Most  writers  agreed  that  divisions  were  arbitrary,  yet 
they  proceeded  to  divide  the  children  into  two  or  more  groups. 

While  I.Q.  is  certainly  not  the  only  criterion,  it  does 
serve  the  purpose  of  enabling  one  to  make  broad  initial 
classifications.  The  child  of  this  study  has  been  referred  to 
in  many  ways: 

(Trainable  retarded  or  severely  retarded^  are  children 
who  fall  roughly  in  the  category  of  thirty  -  fifty  in 
terms  of  I.Q.  and  who  cannot  benefit  from  classes  for 
the  educable  retarded  or  from  the  regular  school 
program.  They  can,  nevertheless,  benefit  from  systematic 
training  in  group  and  individual  situations. 

Feebleminded:  A  child  whose  mental  development  at 
age  16  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  normal  8-year-old 
child. ^ 

Moderately  retarded  children  have  an  I.Q.  of  twenty 


^Province  of  Saskatchewan,  A  Guide  for  Establishing 
and  Operating  Classes  for  Severely  Mentally  Retarded 
Children  (Regina:  Department  of  Education,  1959).  p.  3. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

2 

Province  of  Ontario ,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  in  Ontario  (Toronto:  King's  Printer,  1950). 
p.  36^. 


to  forty-nine  and  a  potential  mental  age  up  to  eight 
years 

A  study  sponsored  by  the  Co-operative  Research  Projects 

in  the  United  States  on  the  terminology  and  concepts  of  appraising 

the  mentally  retarded  is  in  progress  at  Columbia  University  at  the 
4 

present  time.  According  to  the  published  plan,  statutes, 
regulations,  publications  and  procedures  are  to  be  reviewed. 

Principals  were  asked  to  indicate  the  terms  which  they  use 
to  classify  mentally  retarded  children.  A  number  of  definitions 
were  suggested  in  each  of  three  categories.  The  results  are 
tabulated  in  Table  VII.  The  popular  term  for  children  with  I.Q.'s 
under  twenty-five  is  dependent;  for  children  with  I.Q.'s  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty,  trainable ;  for  children  with  I.Q.'s  over 
fifty,  edu cable. 

The  abundance  of  terms  in  each  category  is  not  a  problem 
in  itself.  As  long  as  people  know  what  is  meant  when  a  child  is 
classified  as  trainable ,  severely  retarded  or  semi -dependent , 
there  is  little  confusion.  What  obviously  presents  a  problem, 
though,  is  that  terms  such  as  severe,  educable  and  moderate  are 
used  by  some  people  in  classifying  children  at  different  levels 

■^John  Clare,  "A  Better  World  for  Retarded  Children," 
Maclean's  Magazine  (November  22,  1958)*  p.  87. 

4 

United  States  Office  of  education,  Cooperative 
Research  Projects  (Washington:  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  1958),  p.  29. 


TABLE  VII 
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TERMS  USED  IN  CLASSIFYING  CHILDREN 
IN  SIXTY- FIVE  SCHOOLS* 


Term 


Number  who  use  term 


Lowest  Croup  (I.Q.  under  25) 


Dependent  .  23 

Untrainable  .  17 

Custodial  .  15 

Low  grade  .  13 

Very  severe  . 10 

Severe . . .  9 

Idiot  .  4 

Middle  Group  (I.Q.  between  25  and  50) 

Trainable  .  57 

Edu cable  .  14 

Moderate  .  9 

Semi -dependent  .  9 

Severely  retarded  . .  9 

Imbecile  .  5 

Middle  grade  .  3 

Severe  .  3 

High  Group  (I.Q.  over  50) 

Educable  . 42 

Marginal  . 7 

Moron  .  7 

Mild  .  6 

Moderate  . 6 

High  grade  .  3 


*Some  principals  made  more  than  one  selection. 


of  mental  retardation. 
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Incidence 

The  movement  of  education  for  the  severely  retarded  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  from  the  school  populations. 

Several  provincial  associations  have  estimated  the  incidence 
of  mental  retardation  as  three  per  cent  of  the  population.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  all  levels  of  retardation  are  being 
included  in  this  figure.  When  the  discussion  is  confined  to  the 

severely  mentally  retarded,  the  incidence  drops  to  about  0.35  per 

5  6 

cent.  This  is  very  close  to  lizard1 s  estimate  of  0.3  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  Saskatchewan  has  determined 
several  factors  which  influence  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
classes  for  the  severely  retarded:  (l)  the  numbers  accepted  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Training  School,  (2)  adequacy  and  ability  of  classrooms 
to  accommodate  severely  mentally  retarded  children,  (3)  eligibility 
requirements  ,  (4)  the  existence  of  adequate  programs  for  the  educable 

^Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  An  Assessment 
of  the  Needs  • . . ,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  4. 

^J.  Tizard,  "Subnormality:  The  Scope  of  the  Problem," 
European  Seminar  on  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Subnormal  Child 
(Copenhagen:  Regional  Office  for  Europe  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  1957).  pp.  17-18. 
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mentally  retarded,  (5)  the  problem  of  transportation,  (6)  the 
arrangements  which  can  be  worked  out  with  parents  and  boards  from 
rural  areas,  and  (7)  the  numbers  of  parents  who  move  to  the  centre 

7 

where  the  facility  is  provided. 

The  principals  were  asked  to  report  the  number  of  children 
who  had  retarded  parents  or  siblings.  This  presented  a  problem  in 
several  schools,  especially  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of  retardation 
among  parents  of  retarded  children. 

.  Delicate  subject  —  none  admit  it . 

.  Fourteen  government  wards  attend  the  school. 

I  do  not  know  their  parents . 

Fifty-one  schools,  in  which  1,609  pupils  are  registered, 
reported  that  seventy-seven  children  (4.8  per  cent)  have  retarded 
parents;  sixty  schools,  in  which  1,825  pupils  are  registered, 
reported  that  111  children  (6.1  per  cent)  have  retarded  siblings. 

The  results  are  recorded  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  define  "retarded”  in  the  questionnaire,  and  so  this  would 
tend  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  findings.  Seventeen  of  the 
fifty-one  schools  reported  that  none  of  the  children  have  retarded 
parents;  twenty-one  of  the  sixty  schools  reported  that  none  of  the 
children  have  retarded  siblings.  At  the  other  extreme,  in  one 
school  of  eleven  children,  five  of  them  have  retarded  parents, 
and  in  another  school  three  of  the  nine  children  have  retarded 

7 

Province  of  Saskatchewan,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  5. 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FIFTY-ONE 
SCHOOLS  WHO  HAVE  RETARDED  PARENTS 


Number  of  children  in  the  fifty-one  schools  .  1 ,609 

Number  of  children  in  the  fifty-one  schools  who 

have  retarded  parents  .  77 

Percentage  of  children  in  the  fifty-one  schools  who 

have  retarded  parents  . .  4.8 


TABLE  IX 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SIXTY 
SCHOOLS  WHO  HAVE  RETARDED  SIBLINGS 


Number  of  children  in  the  sixty  schools  .  1 ,825 

Number  of  children  in  the  sixty  schools  who  have 

retarded  siblings  .  Ill 

Percentage  of  children  in  the  sixty  schools  who  have 

retarded  siblings  .  6.1 


siblings. 


Legislation  and  Regulations 

Most  of  the  provinces  have  developed  regulations  regarding 
education  for  the  severely  retarded.  The  situation  varies  from 
province  to  province,  but  in  all  the  legislation  is  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory.  The  details  regarding  provincial  grants 

will  be  reviewed  in  Chapter  VTI. 

8  9 

In  Alberta  and  Nova  Scotia  school  boards  are  reimbursed 
for  part  of  the  construction  or  maintenance  grants  which  they  may 
make  to  association  schools  for  the  retarded;  in  British  Columbia, 
the  department  of  education  may  make  payments  direct  to  the 
provincial  association.  The  legislation  in  Saskatchewan: 

.  gives  permission  to  school  boards  . . . 

to  provide  money  to  classes  operated  by  special  boards. 


^Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Grant 
Regulations ,  Order  in  Council  No.  778/58  (Edmonton:  Queen’s 
Printer,  1958),  pp.  4-5. 

^Province  of  Nova  Scotia ,  The  Education  Act  and 
Related  Acts  (Halifax:  Queen’s  Printer,  1956),  p.  59. 

^Province  of  British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education, 
Administration  Circular  (Victoria:  Department  of  Education, 
April,  1959),  p.  1 .  ^Mimeo graphed. ) 
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Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,^"  and  Ontario^  have  passed  laws 

enabling  retarded  children  to  attend  special  classes. 

Legislation  in  most  of  these  provinces  is  concerned  mainly 

with  provincial  grants,  although  the  Ontario  regulations  are  very 

detailed  in  regard  to  duties  of  principals,  school  year,  school 

14 

hours  and  duties  of  the  associations. 


The  provinces  of  Quebec,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island^"'  have  not  developed  any  legislation  for  the  education  of 
severely  mentally  retarded  children.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  letters  received  from  officials  in  the  departments^  concerned 


Province  of  Manitoba,  Regulation  74/ 58 ,  Being  a 
Regulation  Under  the  Public  Schools  Act  Respecting  School 
Divisions  (Winnipeg:  Queen's  Printer,  1958) »  P*  5. 

12 

Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Auxiliary  Classes  Act , 
Chapter  5  (Fredericton:  Department  of  Education). 

(Mimeographed . ) 

13 

Province  of  Ontario,  Department  of  Education, 
Assistance  in  Payment  of  Cost  of  Education  of  Retarded 
Children ,  Ontario  Regulations  176/54  (Toronto:  Queen's 
Printer ,  1954) . 

l4Ibid. 

■^^Howe^r,  the  school  in  Prince  Edward  Island  which  is 
situated  in  Charlottetown  receives  a  provincial  grant  toward 
the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

^^In  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  --  the 
Department  of  Education;  in  Quebec  —  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Youth. 
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.....  No  specific  legislation  has  been  so  far 
enacted  0_n  Quebec^  in  favor  of  this  definite  group  of 
underprivileged  children  . 

.  We  £in  Prince  Edward  Island^  do  not  have 

legislation  relative  to  the  severely  mentally  retarded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  We  do  not  have  Regulations  regarding  the 

trainable  and  educable  retarded  in  Newfoundland. 

Departments  of  Education  and  Other  Government  Departments 

There  are  conflicting  views  as  to  which  government  department 

should  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  severely  retarded. 

17 

The  Royal  Commission  in  Ontario  claimed  that  the  Department  of 

Education  should  assume  more  responsibility  for  this  type  of 

education.  In  Manitoba  the  Department  of  Health  pays  the  yearly 

grant  to  the  association  schools. 

Even  in  the  provinces  that  receive  financial  support  and 

other  help  from  the  Departments  of  Education,  other  government 

departments  are  involved  in  the  program.  The  provincial 

associations  were  asked  to  list  the  departments  with  which  they 

had  close  contact.  Public  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation 

were  listed  by  a  number  of  provinces.  At  a  recent  annual  convention 

18 

of  the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  three  provincial 
cabinet  ministers  were  invited  to  speak  —  the  Ministers  of  Health, 

17 

Province  of  Ontario,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
. . • ,  oj3.  cit . ,  p»  382, 

18 


Held  at  Smith  Falls,  Ontario,  on  April  24  and  25,  1959 


Education,  and  Welfare 
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The  Departments  of  Education  in  several  provinces  have 
developed  programs  in  an  attempt  to  offer  educational  leadership 
to  these  schools.  Outlines  from  guides  printed  by  the  Departments 
of  Education  in  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  follow: 

The  Department  of  Education  at  the  present  time 
undertakes  to: 

1.  Provide  operational  grants  for  each  classroom  or 
school  on  condition  that  local  school  districts  assume 
responsibility  for  such  classrooms  or  schools ,  or  where 
a  special  board  operates  the  facilities  and  the  local 
school  districts  contribute  funds ,  ...  and  provided 
that  the  board  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Education 

2.  Give  guidance  to  boards  or  organizations  seeking 
to  establish  special  classes 

3.  Provide  supervision  or  see  that  suitable 
supervisory  arrangements  are  made 

4.  Provide  curricula  or  teaching  aids  or  assist 
schools  in  the  preparation  of  such  materials ,  and  give 
other  assistance  as  required  or  desired  9 

Upon  the  request  of  local  authorities  and  officials , 
or  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Special 
Services  and  the  Superintendent  of  Elementary  Education, 
the  staff  of  the  Auxiliary  Education  Services  Division 
provides  the  following  services: 

1.  visits  to  special  classes,  special  teachers,  and 
schools  where  units  are  established  in  order  to  lend 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  teachers  concerned; 


4.  participation  in  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  on  special  education  topics,  not  only  as 


■^province  of  Saskatchewan,  og.  ctt. ,  pp.  13-14. 
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they  affect  special  classes  but  also  atypical  pupils  in 
regular  grades. 


Public  School  Boards 

21 

In  at  least  two  school  districts  the  public  school  boards 

have  accepted  complete  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 

severely  mentally  retarded.  This  is  certainly  the  exception  in 

Canada.  While  some  boards  contribute  to  the  construction  and/or 

22 


maintenance  costs,  few  boards  offer  any  kind  of  formal  guidance 
or  assistance.  Informally,  school  board  employees  —  teachers, 
psychologists  and  supervisors  —  and  school  board  members  are 
active  in  many  districts. 

In  Saskatchewan  either  regular  school  boards  or  special 
boards  may  accept  the  responsibility  for  this  type  of  education. 
Where  a  special  board  is  formed,  the  local  school  board  is 
represented.2^ 


Admission  of  Pupils 

Referrals.  In  almost  all  the  seventy-six  schools  some  of 
the  children  have  been  referred  to  the  schools  by  their  own  parents. 


^Province  of  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  Auxiliary 
Education  Services  (Toronto:  Department  of  Education,  1958)* 
p.  1. (Mimeographed. ) 

^In  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
^This  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  Chapter  VII. 
^province  of  Saskatchewan,  o£.  clt. ,  p.  10. 
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To  a  lesser  degree  school  principals,  superintendents  and 
psychologists  have  recommended  children.  Agencies  which  have  been 
active  in  this  area  include  provincial  guidance  clinics  and  regular 
hospitals  and  clinics.  This  information  is  tabulated  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 

AGENCIES  AND  PEOPLE  THAT  REFER  CHILDREN  TO 
SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS* 


Agencies  and  people 


Number  of  schools 


Parents  .  69 

Principals  .  44 

Inspectors  or  superintendents  .  43 

Psychologists  .  33 

Provincial  guidance  clinics  .  30 

Hospitals  or  clinics  .  28 

Local  mental  hygiene  Institutes  .  19 

Public  Health  authorities  .  12 

Others  .  4 


♦Some  principals  marked  more  than  one  category. 


In  a  number  of  cases  educators  or  doctors  who  refer  children 
are  on  the  school  education  committee. 

.  Most  of  ours  come  through  the  school  psychologist 

or  the  district  health  officer,  both  of  whom  are  on  our 
education  board.  The  school  inspector  is  also  on  our 
board . 

Some  schools  are  able  to  channel  referrals  through  an  assessing 
clinic : 


.....  All  referred  children  go  first  to  the  local  mental 
health  clinic  for  assessment . 


Admission  and  removal .  There  is  a  great  deal  of  variation 
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in  the  procedures  followed  in  the  schools  regarding  the  admission 
and  exclusion  of  children.  Provincial  associations  for  retarded 
children,  in  some  instances,  have  developed  frameworks  for  the 
schools  to  follow.  Saskatchewan  includes  the  following  in  its 
guide : 


Admission  should  be  through  a  screening  or  selection 
committee  which  certifies  that  the  children  admitted  meet 
certain  requirements.  Recommended  requirements  are: 

(a)  Age  limits  —  six  to  eighteen 

(b)  I.Q.  limits  --  30-50  plus  or  minus  10 

(c)  Ability  to  move  about  on  his  own 

(d)  Medical  examination 

(e)  Psychological  examination 

(f)  Ability  to  settle  reasonably  in  a  routine 
without  causing  too  much  disruption 

(g)  Reasonable  self-help 

(h)  Reasonably  good  toilet  training 

(i)  Ability  to  communicate  in  some  way 

THE  SELECTION  COMMITTEE  should  be  a  clinic,  or  composed 
of  a  psychologist,  medical  doctor,  the  local  superintendent 
of  schools  or  his  appointees,  and  other  professional  persons 
who  are  not  directly  related  to  the  children  being  examined. 


24 


In  sixty-one  of  the  seventy -six  schools  a  committee  of 
some  kind  is  involved  in  the  final  decision  to  accept  or  reject 


children.  In  eleven  cases  this  decision  is  made  by  the  principal 


and  in  three  by  the  psychologist.  However, 

.  The  decision  of  the  principal  may  be  appealed  if 

parents  wish  to  carry  it  to  the  education  committee . 


24 


Ibid . ,  p.  15. 
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A  committee  of  the  local  association  —  usually  an  education 
committee,  but  occasionally  a  screening,  admissions  or  assessment 
committee  —  is  solely  responsible  for  this  decision  in  twenty-eight 
schools.  But  often 

.  The  education  committee  includes  the  psychologist 

and  the  principal . 

Many  schools  indicated  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
remove  a  child  from  the  school.  However,  seventy- two  schools  stated 
the  individual  or  committee  that  would  be  responsible  for  such  a 
decision.  In  most  instances  the  same  individuals  or  groups  are 
responsible  for  the  admission  and  removal  of  pupils. 

Table  XI  indicates  the  combinations  of  individuals  and 
committees  that  have  these  responsibilities;  Table  XII  shows  the 
number  of  situations  in  which  the  various  committees  and  individuals 
take  part  in  the  final  decision  for  admission  and  removal.  In 
Table  XI  it  can  be  noted  that  the  principal,  on  his  own,  is  expected 
to  make  the  decision  of  admission  in  eleven  schools  and  the  decision 
of  removal  in  eight,  but  in  Table  XII  it  is  evident  that  he 
participates  in  the  final  decisions  to  admit  and  remove  children 
in  thirty-two  and  twenty-eight  instances,  respectively. 

Requirements  for  admission .  Seventy-four  schools  indicated 
the  important  requirements  for  admission.  This  information  is 
included  in  Table  XIII,  page  6l.  Sixty-one  schools  required  children 
to  be  toilet  trained.  Also  indicated  in  more  than  half  of  the 
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TABLE  XI 

PEOPLE  WHO  MAKE  THE  FINAL  DECISION  TO  ACCEFT  CHILDREN 
IN  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS  AND  TO  REMOVE  CHILDREN 
IN  SEVENTY-TWO  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  schools 

People  who  make  final  decisions  Admission  Removal 


Committee  of  the  local  association  .  28  28 

Committee  of  the  local  association  and 

principal  .  11  10 

Principal  .  11  8 

Executive  of  local  association  .  5  5 

Psychologist  .  4  4 

Psychologist  and  principal  .  0  4 

Committee  and  executive  of  the  local 

association  .  3  0 

Other  combinations  of  principal, 

committee,  executive,  official  from 
Department  of  Education,  psychologist 

and  school  board  .  14  13 


Total 


76 


72 
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responding  schools  were  the  requirements  that  the  children  should 
not  be  dangerous  either  to  others  or  to  themselves  and  of  proper 
chronological  age. 

TABLE  XII 

NUMBER  OF  SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  OR  GROUPS 
ARE  INVOLVED  IN  MAKING  THE  FINAL  DECISION  TO  ACCEPT 
CHILDREN  IN  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS  AND  TO  REMOVE 
CHILDREN  IN  SEVENTY -TWO  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  situations 

Persons  or  groups  Admission  Removal 


Committees  of  local  associations  .  50  46 

Principal  .  32  28 

Executive  of  local  association  .  11  10 

Psychologist  .  10  13 

Officials  from  Departments  of  Education  5  3 

School  board  .  1  2 


Only  half  of  the  schools  required  a  specific  I.Q.  score  and 
no  school  included  the  ability  to  speak  clearly  as  one  of  the 
important  requirements  for  admission. 

.  Our  screening  committee,  which  surveys  the 

situation  with  respect  to  each  candidate  at  - ,  uses  a 

frame  of  reference  which  we  feel  is  in  accord  with  the 
most  up-to-date  thinking  in  this  matter  and  therefore, 
we  do  not  group  prospective  pupils,  or  attempt  to  group 
them  with  respect  to  an  I.Q.  score.  This  has  been 
found  ...  to  have  numerous  fallacies.  It  is  practical 
and  logical  to  accept  or  reject  children  primarily  upon 
their  degree  of  maturity,  and  ability  to  perform  a 
required  minimum . 
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TABLE  XIII 

IMPORTANT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
OF  PUPILS  TO  SEVENTY-FOUR  SCHOOLS* 


Important  requirements 


Number  of  schools 


Toilet  trained  .  6l 

Not  dangerous  to  others  .  56 

Not  dangerous  to  self  .  46 

Chronological  age  . . .  40 

Proper  I.Q.  score  .  37 

Ambulatory .  30 

Adequate  mental  age  level  .  23 

Ability  to  speak  clearly  .  0 


*Most  principals  marked  more  than  one  category. 

The  school  principals  were  asked  whether  children  were 
accepted  for  trial  periods.  Fifty-nine  of  the  sixty-nine  principals 
who  replied  to  this  question  indicated  that  pupils  were  accepted 
for  trial  periods  in  their  schools.  The  trial  period  in  most 
schools  is  between  one  and  three  months.  More  details  are 
included  in  Table  XIV. 

Almost  all  of  the  schools  have  a  minimum  age  limit,  but 
25  per  cent  have  no  maximum  limit.  Thirty-four  schools  do  not 
accept  children  under  the  age  of  six;  twenty-six  have  a  similar 
ruling  for  children  under  five.  It  would  appear  that  many  schools 
are  guided  by  the  provincial  grant  regulations  as  twenty-eight 
schools  reported  that  the  maximum  admission  age  is  eighteen. 


Table  XV  records  this  information. 


TABLE  XIV 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  WHICH  ACCEPT  PUPILS 
FOR  TRIAL  PERIODS 


Length  of  trial  period  Number  of  schools 


Six  months  .  1 

Three  months  .  8 

Two  months  . 6 

One  month  . .  23 

Less  than  one  month  .  2 

No  definite  length  .  19 


Total  59 

No  trial  period  . 10 

No  reply .  7 


.  Regarding  age  and  I.Q.  for  admission,  our  association 

is  quite  elastic  about  this.  The  school  grant  is  allowed  only 
for  ages  six  to  eighteen;  one  boy  over  eighteen  is  allowed  to 
be  in  our  class,  regardless  of  lack  of  grant . 

Half  of  the  sixty-two  schools  that  replied  to  the  section 
on  I.Q.  requirements  indicated  that  they  have  no  minimum  limit. 

At  least  one  authority  on  mental  retardation  would  defend  this, 


for  he  claims  that: 
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TABLE  XV 

AGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  SIXTY -EIGHT  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  schools 

Age  in  years  Minimum  limit  Maximum  limit 


4  .  4 

5  .  26 

6  .  34 

7  .  1 

8  .  1 

13  .  ....  1 

15  .  ....  2 

16  .  4 

17  .  .  10 

18  .  .  28 

19  .  1 

20  .  .  2 

21  .  3 

No  limit  .  2  17 


Total  68  68 
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There  is  no  particular  level  at  which  a  child  becomes 
ineducable,  therefore  educability  ranges  from  maximum  to 
zero .  * 

Almost  all  of  the  remaining  thirty-one  schools  indicated  a  minimum 
limit  between  twenty  and  thirty  with  only  three  schools  recording  a 
minimum  limit  above  thirty.  About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  gave  fifty 
as  the  minimum  I.Q.  limit  for  admission.  Table  XVI  contains  these  data. 


TABLE  XVI 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ADMISSION  TO  SIXTY-TWO  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  schools 

I.Q.  Minimum  limit  Maximum  limit 


20  .  6 

25  .  11 

30  .  4 

35  .  2 

40  .  1 

50  .  44 

55  .  3 

6o  .  9 

70  .  3 

75  .  1 

No  limit  .  31  2 

No  reply .  7  . 


Total  62  62 


2^ 

"X.  T.  Hilliard,  "Subnormal  Child  in  Modem  Society,” 

European  Seminar  on  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Subnormal  Child  (Copenhagen: 
Regional  Office  for  Europe  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  1957) »  p.  11- 
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Table  XVII  shows  the  number  of  schools  that  have  specific 
minimum  mental  age  requirements.  Only  forty-nine  principals 
completed  this  question  and  of  these  only  twenty-seven  indicated  a 
minimum  mental  age  limit.  All  except  two  recorded  a  minimum  mental 
age  limit  lower  than  3.5  years. 


TABLE  XVII 

MINIMUM  MENTAL  AGE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  FORTY-NINE  SCHOOLS 


Minimum  mental  age* 

Number  of  schools 

1.5  . . 

.  5 

2.0  . . 

.  7 

2.4  . . 

.  4 

3.0  . . 

.  9 

3.5  . . 

.  0 

4.0  . . 

.  1 

4.5  . . 

.  0 

5.0  . 

.  1 

No  minimum  . . , 

.  22 

*Age  in  years . 


Age  of  Pupils. 

Although  the  requirements  for  admission  would  lead  one  to 
predict  that  most  children  registered  in  the  schools  are  between 
six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  this  is  not  so.  Table  XVIII 
presents  details  on  the  youngest  and  oldest  pupils  and  the  average 


TABLE  XVIII 
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AGE  OF  YOUNGEST  AND  OLDEST  FUPILS  AND  AVERAGE 
AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  SEVENTY-FIVE  SCHOOLS 


Age  in  years 

Number  of  schools 

Youngest 

pupil 

Oldest 

pupil 

Average 

pupil 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

.  30 

7  . 

8  . 

.  7 

3 

9  . 

.  2 

12 

10  . 

.  1 

18 

11  . 

.  1  . 

8 

12  . 

.  1 

13 

13  . 

.  6  . 

4 

14  . 

. .  6  . 

4 

15  . 

.  1 

.  5  . 

1 

16  . 

.  6  . 

1 

17  . 

.  6  . 

1 

18  . 

. .  10  . 

1 

19  . 

. .  10  . 

20  . . 

.  4 

21  . 

.  3  . 

1 

22  . 

.  2 

23  . 

.  4 

25  . 

26  . 

.  1 

27  . 

.  4 

28  . 

.  2 

30  . 

.  2 

34  . 

42  . 

Mo  rerflv . 

8 

Total 

75 

75 

75 
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age  of  pupils  in  seventy-five  schools.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
schools  have  at  least  one  child  under  six  years.  In  over  half  of 
the  schools,  pupils  over  the  age  of  eighteen  are  registered. 


Testing 


Principals  were  asked  to  report  as  to  whether  there  were 


any  persons  or  agencies  in  their  districts  that  are  able  to  diagnose 
and  test  suspected  cases  of  mental  retardation.  Twenty- two  principals 
claimed  that  there  was  no  such  service  available.  Most  of  those  that 
did  reply  in  the  affirmative  referred  to  the  guidance  and  mental  health 

clinics.  This  information  is  recorded  in  Table  XIX. 

26 

Stanley  claims  that  the  diagnostic  assessment  of  mentally 
retarded  children  should  take  place  in  a  special  clinic  for  this 
purpose.  To  be  properly  tested,  the  child  must  be  studied  by  many 
types  of  professional  people,  and  this  can  only  be  done  in  a 
hospital  setting. 

The  first  Canadian  clinic  of  this  type  was  instituted 
by  the  Montreal  Children's  Hospital  two  years  ago.  ' 

The  principals  were  asked  to  name  the  I.Q.  tests  which  were 
used  to  test  the  children  in  their  schools.  Sixty-four  principals 
completed  this  section  including  eight  who  stated  that  no  tests 


26 

DJohn  Stanley,  "Diagnostic  Services  in  Retardation,” 
The  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  4  (October,  1958)*  P*  4. 


27 


Ibid. 
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were  used.  The  most  popular  test  was  the  Stanford  Binet  as  almost 

two-thirds  of  the  schools  that  reported  use  this  test.  The  next  two 

tests  in  order  of  popularity  are  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 

and  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children.  It  may  prove 

interesting  to  compare  the  analysis  in  Table  XX.  with  the  section  on 

28 

standardized  tests  in  the  chapter  on  related  studies. 

TABLE  XIX 

AGENCIES  AND  PERSONS  ABLE  TO  DIAGNOSE  AND  TEST 
SUSPECTED  CASES  OF  MENTAL  REThRDATION 
IN  SEVENTY-FOUR  SCHOOLS* 


Agency  or  person 


Number  of  schools 


Guidance  clinics  .  20 

Mental  health  clinics  or  hospitals  .  17 

Private  physicians  »  psychologists  and 

psychiatrists  .  11 

School  psychologists  .  7 

Supervisors ,  principals ,  teachers  .  5 

Public  Health  psychologists  . 

University  psychology  students  .  1 

Others  .  3 

No  available  person  or  agency  in  the 

community  .  22 


♦Some  principals  marked  more  than  one  category. 


28 


\ 


See  Chapter, II,  pages  16  and  17° 


Physical  Examinations 
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About  90  per  cent  of  the  schools  required  physical 
examinations  for  each  pupil.  In  most  cases  this  was  performed  by 
either  a  private  or  Public  Health  physician.  One  principal  reports 
that : 

. Sometimes  the  parents  won't  co-operate  here . 

TABLE  XX 

TYPES  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  TESTS  WHICH  ARE 
ADMINISTERED  TO  CHILDREN  IN 
SIXTY-FOUR  SCHOOLS 


Stanford  Binet  . 4l 

Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  .  25 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  .  17 

Canadian  Intelligence  Scale  .  11 

Ontario  School  Ability  Test . 11 

Kuhlmann  Tests  for  Mental  Development  .  4 

Merrill  Palmer  Test  .  3 

Arthur  Scale  .  1 

Leiter  International  Scale  .  1 

Pintner  Patterson  Scale  .  1 

Psyche-Catell  Infant  Intelligence  Scale  .  1 

No  tests  are  used  .  8 


Length  of  School  Day 

The  length  of  the  school  day  varies  from  province  to 
province  and  within  most  provinces.  One  provincial  guide 


states  that: 
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The  school  day  may  vary  from  the  usual  five  and  one- 
half  hours  to  a  shorter  period  as  may  be  approved.  The 
day  may,  and  probably  should,  include  a  lunch  period  for 
all  children  so  that  they  may  have  experience  in  a 
greater  variety  of  household  duties  and  also  the 
experience  of  eating  in  this  group  situation. 

Thirty-eight  schools  reported  that  a  total  of  802  children 
remained  for  more  than  three  hours  each  day.  Forty-five  schools 
indicated  that  891  children  ate  lunch  at  school .  This  means  that 


35.6  per  cent  of  all  children  registered  in  the  seventy-six  schools 


remain  for  more  than  three  hours  each  day.  When  only  the  children 
in  the  thirty-eight  schools  are  considered,  the  percentage  increases 
to  51.6.  The  two  similar  figures  regarding  the  children  who  ate 
lunch  are  39.5  and  51.6.  More  details  are  included  in  Tables  XXI 


and  XXII. 


TABLE  XXI 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  'WHO  EAT  LUNCH 
AT  SCHOOL  IN  FORTY-FIVE  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  pupils  in  these  forty-five  schools  .  1725 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  forty-five  schools  who  eat 

lunch  at  school  . .  891 

Percentage  of  pupils  in  these  forty-five  schools  who 

eat  lunch  at  school  . . .  51.6 

Percentage  of  pupils  in  the  seventy-six  schools  of 

this  study  who  eat  lunch  at  school  .  39.5 


Several  schools  which  have  had  half-day  programs  are  planning 


29 


Province  of  Saskatchewan,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  17- 
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to  Institute  full-day  classes: 

.  We  anticipate  in  the  near  future  starting 

full  day  classes  for  those  older  children  who  can 
benefit  from  a  full  day's  training . 


TABLE  XXII 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  WHO  ATTEND  SCHOOL  FOR  MORE 
THAN  THREE  HOURS  EACH  DAY  IN  THIRTY-EIGHT  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  pupils  in  these  thirty-eight  schools  .  1555 

Number  of  pupils  in  these  thirty-eight  schools  who 

attend  school  for  more  than  three  hours  each  day .  802 

Percentage  of  pupils  in  these  thirty-eight  schools 
who  attend  school  for  more  than  three  hours  each 

day .  51.6 

Percentage  of  pupils  in  the  seventy-six  schools  of 
this  study  who  attend  school  for  more  than  three 

hours  each  day  .  35*6 


Size  of  Schools 

Of  the  seventy-six  schools  that  completed  the  questionnaire, 
twenty-six  have  between  six  and  ten  pupils.  The  range  is  from  three 
to  356  with  an  average  of  about  thirty  pupils.  The  analysis  appears 
in  Table  XXIII. 

Only  seventy-two  principals  showed  a  breakdown  of  the 
enrolment  figure  according  to  sex.  The  figures  for  seventy-two 
schools  follow: 


Number  of  pupils 


Boys 

1142 


Girls  Total 

892  2034 

43.9 


Percentage  of  total 


56.1 


Grouping 
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Almost  half  of  the  schools  signified  that  achievement  was 

the  sole  basis  for  grouping. 

.  We  try  to  place  pupils  with  others  at  the 

same  level  of  work . 

Actually,  achievement  is  a  factor  in  grouping  the  children  in  sixty 
schools.  The  data  are  included  in  Tables  XXIV  and  XXV. 

TABLE  XXIII 

SIZE  OF  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  pupils 

Number  of  schools 

1 

-  5  . 

.  6 

6 

-  10  . 

11 

-  15  . 

.  9 

1 6 

-  20  . 

.  6 

21 

-  25  . 

.  4 

26 

-  35  . 

.  7 

36 

-  45  . 

.  5 

46 

-  55  . 

.  2 

56 

-  75  . 

.  5 

76 

-100  . 

.  4 

over  100  . 

.  2 

About  one-quarter  of  the  schools  use  chronological  age  as  a 

factor  for  grouping,  but  only  10  per  cent  as  the  only  criterion. 

.  This  [chronological  age  grouping]}  is  not  the 

best  way  of  grouping  but  all  under  twelve  attend  only 
half  days,  while  others  attend  a  full  day . 


Small  classes  with  one  teacher  present  problems  when 
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grouping  is  attempted: 

.  Because  there  is  but  one  teacher  this  is  often  difficult. 

However,  there  are  two  distinct  groups  developing . 


TABLE  XXIV 

THE  BASIS  OF  GROUPING  IN  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS 


Basis  of  grouping 


Number  of  schools 


Achievement  . . 35 

Achievement  and  chronological  age  .  9 

Chronological  age  .  8 

Achievement  and  mental  age  .  7 

Achievement,  mental  age  and  chronological 

age  .  3 

Other  combinations  of  I.Q. ,  achievement, 

chronological  and  mental  age  .  14 


TABLE  XXV 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE 
AND  MENTAL  AGE  AS  FACTORS  IN  GROUPING 
IN  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS* 


Factors  in  grouping 


Number  of  schools 


Achievement  . 

Chronological  age  . . . 

Mental  age  . 

Intelligence  quotient 


60 

26 

20 

10 


♦Some  principals  marked  more  than  one  category. 


Program 
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Educational  goals .  No  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  study  to 
evaluate  the  programs  in  the  seventy-six  schools.  However,  principals 
were  asked  to  state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  main  educational  goals 
of  their  programs.  Half  of  the  principals  considered  social  adjustment 
in  the  home  and  community  the  main  goal. 

Social  adjustment  in  the  home  or  neighbourhood  means 
the  ability  of  the  child  to  participate  with  others  and 
includes  language,  sharing,  obeying,  following 
directions,  sensing  the  feelings  of  others,  and  other 
aspects  of  inter-personal  relationships.  Social 
adjustment  is  not  a  subject  which  is  taught  but 
permeates  all  other  activities  including  self-care.  It 
is  developed  in  language  training,  recreation  and  play, 
in  economic  usefulness,  in  singing,  dramatics  and  any 
activity  that  relates  one  individual  to  another. 

Personal  adjustment  is  an  important  component.-'0 

Some  of  the  comments  on  this  topic  follow! 

.  To  help  the  children  to  become  more  socially 

acceptable  by  teaching  them  to  look  after  themselves 
so  far  as  they  are  able . 

. To  socialize ,  train  children  to  fit  into 

society  without  conspicuousness.  To  become  part  of 
community  whenever  possible . 

.  To  make  our  children  socially  acceptable 

and  to  give  each  the  amount  of  social  and  academic 
training  he  is  capable  of  retaining . . 

About  one-third  of  the  replies  emphasized  the  need  for 
developing  children's  abilities  as  far  as  possible. 

.....  To  help  each  child  to  develop  to  his  fullest 
potential  without  jeopardizing  his  happiness . 


^Province  of  Saskatchewan,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  20 
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.  To  help  each  child  develop  to  the  limit  of 

his  capabilities  —  emotionally,  socially,  manually  and 
academically . 

Almost  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  consider  economic 
usefulness  as  the  major  goal. 

Economic  usefulness  means  ability  to  be  of  some  use 
in  the  home,  school  or  sheltered  environment.  In  the 
home  it  means  helping  with  house  and  yard  work.  The 
help  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  relieves  someone 
else  from  doing  it.  In  the  school  it  is  developed  by 
helping  in  the  routines  of  cleaning  and  arranging  the 
classroom  or  parts  of  it;  in  helping  with  the  meals  — 
cooking,  serving,  washing,  and  wiping  dishes;  in  making 
materials  with  paper,  crafts,  wood,  and  so  forth;  and  in 
learning  to  do  simple  tasks  with  minimum  supervision.  At 
the  adult  level  economic  usefulness  means  helping  with  the 
chores  around  the  home ,  or  participating  in  some  useful 
activity  for  some  remuneration  in  sheltered  environment.^ 

Other  goals  mentioned  in  the  questionnaires  include 
happiness  of  children,  self-care,  and  academic  skills. 


Curriculum  guides .  Forty-three  of  the  seventy-six  schools 
indicated  that  they  follow  no  specific  curriculum  guide.  Most 
of  the  other  schools  used  either  the  Illinois  Curriculum  Guide 
or  the  Ontario  Curriculum  Guide  or  Manual.  The  teachers  in  eight 
schools  prepare  their  own  guides  ard  several  schools  use  modified 
elementaiy  programs. 

.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  school  has  not 

used  a  curriculum  guide  but  has  attempted  to  utilize  a 
watered  down  version  of  the  public  school  program 
(taught  by  teachers  untrained  in  teaching) . 


31 


Ibid. 
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Sheltered  workshop.  A  sheltered  workshop  has  been  organized 
in  Toronto*  A  description  of  this  enterprise  follows: 

About  one-half  of  the  trainee's  time  is  devoted  to 
production  on  the  sub-contracts.  The  "hair-net'’  process 
is  a  good  example.  One  by  one,  hair-nets  are  selected 
from  a  bundle,  checked  for  color,  then  carefully 
examined  for  defects,  placed  on  tissue  paper,  with  a 
coupon  on  top,  folded  in  half,  inserted  into  an  envelope, 
and  the  flap  turned  in.  The  assembled  products  are 
bundled  by  elastic  bands  into  dozens,  and  then  into  half¬ 
gross  packages. 

Many  manipulative  skills  are  used  in  this  process , 
and  intellect  is  involved,  too.  Some  trainees  have 
quickly  learned  to  follow  the  proper  routine  reliably. 

One  boy ,  on  the  other  hand ,  learned  what  it  meant  to 
examine  the  net  for  defects,  or  "holes",  only  after 
five  days  of  careful  teaching.  Then  he  was  able  to 
process  the  hair-nets  at  a  fast  rate,  and  with  complete 
accuracy. 

The  other  half  of  the  trainee's  time  is  being  spent 
on  "further  training".  Here  are  taught  handwork,  social 
recreation  training,  recognition  of  important  words  and 
phrases ,  practical  arithmetic  facts  and  money  values, 
concrete  measuring  and  weighing  concepts .  Both  boys  and 
girls  take  swimming.  Boys  also  get  practical  woodwork 
and  painting  training  twice  per  week.  Even  the  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch  periods  are  used  for  social  training.  ^ 

Extra  activities.  The  activities  that  are  available 
in  most  schools  include  outings  to  places  of  interest,  summer 
residential  camps,  swimming  and  bowling.  As  a  result  of  experience, 
it  has  been  emphasized  that  any  recreation  program  for  mentally 
retarded  children  requires  much  planning,  a  high  ratio  of  leaders 


-^G.  B.  Gunn, 
Bulletin,  Vol.  9,  No. 


"Our  First  Sheltered  Workshop," 
2  (April,  1959),  pp.  14-15. 
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to  children  and  highly  trained  people.  The  replies  to  this  section 
are  tabulated  in  Table  XXVI. 


TABLE  XXVI 

EXTRA  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  CHILDREN 
IN  SEVENTY-THREE  SCHOOLS* 


Activities 


Number  of  schools 


Outings  to  places  of  interest  . 50 

Summer  residential  camp .  39 

Swimming  .  25 

Bowling .  16 

Summer  day  camp  . 12 

Scouts  or  cubs  .  10 

Guides  or  brownies  .  9 


*Some  principals  marked  more  than  one  category. 

Reporting  and  Record in g 

Sixty-two  schools  send  reports  home  to  the  parents.  Many  of 
the  principals  who  do  not  follow  this  practice  invite  the  parents 
to  school.  A  number  of  principals  claimed  that  the  interview  was 
satisfactory  in  informing  parents  of  the  progress  of  their  children. 

Principals  were  asked  to  indicate  the  kind  of  records  which 
were  kept  on  file  at  the  schools.  All  schools  that  replied  (seventy-two) 

33 

June  Braeten,  Is  Recreation  for  Everyone  in  Your  Community 
(Toronto:  Metropolitan  Toronto  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  1958)* 
p.  2.  (Mimeographed.) 
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showed  that  attendance  reports  were  kept.  To  a  lesser  degree 
schools  have  on  file  reports  of  educational  progress ,  case  histories 
and  medical  reports.  The  data  on  reporting  and  recording  are 
summarized  in  Table  XXVII. 


TABLE  XXVII 

RECORDS  WHICH  ARE  KEPT  ON  FILE  AT 
SEVENTY-TWO  SCHOOLS* 


Records 


Number  of  schools 


Attendance  .  72 

Educational  progress  .  53 

Case  histories  .  36 

Medical  .  36 

Standardized  tests  . 29 


*Most  principals  have  marked  more  than  one  category. 

.  Case  histories  and  medical  reports  are  on 

file  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health  as  there  is  no 
room  in  school  for  confidential  documents . 

.  Have  not  developed  suitable  form  to  keep 

record  of  progress  on  paper.  Report  verbally  to  parents 
and  record  progress  in  head.  I  realize  that  this  is  not 
adequate . 


Summary 

1.  Most  principals  used  the  following  terms  in 

classifying  mentally  retarded  children:  I.Q. 's 
below  25  —  dependent;  I.Q. 's  between  25  and  50 
—  trainable;  I.Q.'s  over  50  —  educable. 


2.  The  number  of  children  reported  as  having  retarded 
parents  and  siblings  were  4.8  and  6.1  per  cent, 
respectively. 

3.  Seven  of  the  provinces  have  some  form  of  permissive 
legislation. 

4.  In  most  provinces  the  Department  of  Education  is 
concerned  with  education  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
Other  government  departments  which  are  concerned  with 
the  mentally  retarded  include  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
and  Rehabilitation. 

5.  Few  public  school  boards  accept  much  responsibility 

for  educational  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

6.  Prospective  pupils  are  referred  mainly  by  parents. 

7.  In  only  rare  instances  is  one  individual  solely 
responsible  for  decisions  pertaining  to  admission 
or  removal.  This  is  usually  the  responsibility  of 
a  committee  of  the  local  association. 

8.  The  most  important  requirement  for  admission  or 
removal  is  that  the  child  must  be  toilet  trained. 

9.  Children  are  usually  accepted  for  trial  periods  of 
from  one  to  three  months  duration. 

10.  The  minimum  age  requirement  is  usually  between 
five  and  six  years,  the  maximum,  eighteen;  the 
minimum  I.Q.  score  about  25,  the  maximum  50.  the 
minimum  mental  age  less  than  3.5  years. 
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11.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  schools  have 
children  less  than  five  years  of  age  and  more 
than  half  have  children  more  than  eighteen  years. 

12.  A  large  number  of  schools  do  not  have  facilities 
for  testing. 

13.  The  Stanford  Binet  is  the  most  popular  I.Q.  test  used. 

14.  Approximately  35.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  all 
the  schools  remain  for  lunch  and  receive  more  than 
three  hours  of  schooling  each  day. 

15.  The  size  of  the  average  school  is  about  thirty 
pupils;  the  range  is  from  three  to  356. 

16.  Grouping  is  mainly  by  achievement. 

17.  Educational  goals  of  social  adjustment  and 
economic  usefulness  are  emphasized. 

18.  Most  schools  do  not  follow  a  specific  curriculum 
guide. 

19.  Sixty-two  schools  send  reports  home  to  parents. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PERSONNEL 


The  School  Principal 

Each  principal  (in  many  cases  the  head  teacher  or  the  only 
teacher  in  an  association  school)  was  asked  to  indicate  the  areas 
which  were  problems  to  him0.  Seventy- two  completed  this  section. 

Fifty  principals  felt  that  the  development  of  a  program  for  retarded 

i  I 

children  over  the  age  of  eighteen  was  a  problem.  This  figure  includes 
twenty-one  who  claimed  that  this  was  a  serious  problem. 

Finance,  transportation  and  accommodation  were  areas  of 
concern  for  a  number  of  principals.  Other  problems  included 
adequate  testing  programs ,  acquiring  teachers ,  the  need  for  an 
advisory  service,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  educational  program. 

Very  few  reported  that  local  associations  or  provincial  and  local 
educational  authorities  were  major  problems.  The  data  pertaining 
to  this  section  have  been  compiled  in  Table  XXVIII. 

In  the  schools  which  have  been  established  for  five  or  more 
years  ,  ten  of  the  twenty-six  principals  who  replied  have  been 
employed  by  their  local  associations  for  six  or  more  years.  Only 
eight  of  the  thirty-one  principals  of  the  schools  which  were 
established  between  195^  and  195&  have  been  associated  with  those 
schools  for  less  than  three  years.  Table  XXIX  records  this 


information. 


TABLE  XXVIII 
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PROBLEM  AREAS  FOR  PRINCIPALS 
IN  SEVENTY- WO  SCHOOLS* 


_ Number  of  schools _ 

Problem  areas  Problem  Serious  problem  Total 


Program  for  children 

over  eighteen  . 

Finances  . 

Transportation  . 

Accommodation  . 

Inadequate  testing 

opportunities  . 

Acquiring  teachers  . 

Need  for  advisory 

service  . 

Evaluation  of  program  . 

Difficulty  in  satisfying 

parents  . 

Lack  of  community  support  . . 
Difficulty  with 

provincial  educational 

authorities  . 

Difficulty  with 

education  committee  . 

Difficulty  with  school 

boards  . 

Difficulty  with  local 

association  . 


29  .... 

24  . . . . 

. .  11  . 

50 

35 

26  . .  . . 

9  . . . . , 

35 

17  . . . . 

. .  13  . 

, .  30 

21  .... 

5  _ _ 

26 

22  .... 

3  . 

, .  25 

15  . . . . 

. .  4  . . . . , 

, .  19 

18  . . . . 

. .  1  . . . . , 

, .  19 

9  . . . . 

0  . 

9 

5  . . . . 

. .  1  . . . . , 

6 

4  . . . . 

. .  1  . 

5 

2  . . . . 

1  _ 

3 

3  . . . . 

0  . 

3 

0  . . . . 

1  . 

*Many  principals  marked  more  than  one  category. 


Very  few  principals  have  any  office  help.  Even  in  the  larger 
schools ,  only  six  principals  indicated  that  they  had  assistance  in 


their  offices. 
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The  principals  were  asked  to  give  some  indication  of 
the  amount  of  time  which  they  devoted  to  each  of  the  following: 
teaching,  supervision,  and  administrative  duties  other  than 
supervision.  Fifty-five  of  the  sixty-nine  principals  who  replied 
devoted  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  time  to  teaching.  Of  the 
remaining  fourteen  principals,  all  but  one  are  in  charge  of  schools 
of  twenty-six  or  more  pupils. 


TABLE  XXIX 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THAT  PRINCIPALS  HAVE  SERVED  IN 
THAT  CAPACITY  IN  SEVENTY-FOUR  SCHOOLS* 


Number  of  schools 

Years  of  service 

Type  A 

Type  B 

Type  C 

schools 

schools 

schools 

2  . 

1  . .  . . 

_  3  _ 

.  9 

3  . 

5  .... 

4  . 

4  .... 

9 

5  . 

2  _ 

3 

6  . 

7 

7  . 

3 

Total 

26 

31 

17 

♦Type  A  schools  are  those  organized  between  19^7  and  1953; 
Type  B  schools  are  those  organized  between  195^  and  1956; 

Type  C  schools  are  those  organized  between  1957  and  1959. 
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As  a  result  of  this,  very  little  time  has  been  devoted  to 

administration  or  supervision.  Many  found  it  difficult  to  express 

in  hours  the  time  spent  in  this  way: 

.  I’m  in  and  out  of  classrooms  all  day . 

.  My  administrative  work  keeps  me  busy  on  Saturday 

and  Sunday . 

.  Supervision  must  be  done  while  I'm  teaching . 

Occasionally  people  outside  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
are  expected  to  supervise.  A  principal  of  a  fourteen  room  public 
school  writes : 

.  Our  school  for  retarded  children  was  started 

this  year.  The  Board  appointed  me  principal.  I  visit 
it  occasionally . 

A  social  worker  added  the  following  note  to  some  information  which 
he  sent : 


.  Perhaps  our  situation  is  a  bit  unique,  as 

the  supervisory  activities  of  the  classroom  are  vested 
in  someone  outside  the  classroom.  My  personal  interest , 
and  the  fact  that  as  a  social  worker  in  the  Mental 
Health  Clinic  I  have  initial  contact  with  all  parents 
whose  children  will  be  attending  the  school ,  I  have  been 
intimately  involved  since  the  school  began.  My  position 
is  to  guide  the  teachers  and  try  to  keep  them  "out  of 
each  other’s  hair" . 

The  principals  were  asked  to  name  the  professional 
associations  to  which  they  belong  and  the  conferences  which  they 
attended  during  the  preceding  two  years.  Many  respondents  were 
not  members  of  any  professional  association  other  than  their 
provincial  association  for  retarded  children.  Some  of  the  other 
groups  to  which  a  number  of  principals  belong  include  provincial 


teachers'  federations,  Councils  for  Exceptional  Children,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency. 
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Few  principals  have  been  able  to  participate  at 
conferences  outside  their  own  provinces.  However,  a  number 
of  principals,  mainly  from  larger  schools,  have  attended  several 
important  educational  conferences.  The  Canadian  Conference  on 
Education,  the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Conference ,  the  American  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency 
Conference ,  the  International  Great  Plains  Conference  on  Special 
Education ,  and  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Conference  are  some  of  the  gatherings  that  have  been  attended  by 
principals  of  association  schools.  Principals  of  twenty-one  schools 
subscribe  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  Mental 
Deficiency. 

Teachers 

Completed  copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  2  were  returned 
by  222  teachers.  The  married  status  of  the  teachers  was  as 
follows : 

Number  of  teachers 


Married 

182 

Single 

20 

Widowed 

20 

0 


Only  five  of  these  teachers  are  male.  Twenty-four  teachers,  or 
10.8  per  cent,  are  parents  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  teacher  training 
of  any  kind.  Approximately  45  per  cent  have  teaching  certificates 
from  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  employed.  Most  of  the 
remaining  teachers  have  teaching  certificates  from  other  provinces  or 
from  countries  other  than  Canada. 

Only  thirty-one  teachers,  or  14.0  per  cent,  are  members  of 
the  regular  provincial  teachers’  associations.  One  well-qualified 
teacher,  with  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  the  public  school 
system,  writes: 

.  We  are  not  allowed  to  belong  to  the  - 

Teachers'  Federation  as  we  are  considered  an  educational 
agency. 

Several  teachers  have  specialist  certificates  in  music, 
speech,  physical  education  or  art.  Eight  have  Bachelor's  degrees, 
and  one  has  a  Master's  degree.  Table  XXX  refers  to  the  type  of 
certificates  which  the  teachers  possess. 

Most  teachers  who  received  any  kind  of  special  training 
did  so  from  special  courses,  workshops  or  seminars  sponsored  by 
either  a  provincial  association  for  retarded  children  or  a 
provincial  department  of  education.  In  some  provinces  the  provincial 
custodian  institutes  have  been  used  as  training  centres.  A  number  of 
teachers  observed  in  schools  for  the  retarded  in  large  cities.  Ten 
of  the  teachers  reported  that  they  have  had  training  in  nursing. 
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The  number  of  registered  nurses  who  are  now  teaching  is  no 
doubt  larger  than  this  because  the  questionnaires  did  not  request 
this  specific  information.  The  responses  to  the  question,  "What 
special  training  do  you  have  for  teaching  retarded  children?"  are 
tabulated  in  Table  XXXI. 


TABLE  XXX 

TEACHING  CERTIFICATES  WHICH  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY -TWO  TEACHERS  POSSESS* 


Type  of  certificate 


Number  of  teachers 


No  training .  89 

Teaching  certificate  from  province  in 

which  teacher  was  employed  .  102 

Teaching  certificate  from  province 
other  than  the  one  in  which  teacher 

was  employed  .  19 

Teaching  certificate  from  countries 

other  than  Canada  . 19 

Specialist  certificates  .  9 

University  degree . . .  8 


♦Some  teachers  listed  more  than  one  type  of  certificate. 


A  number  of  teachers  stated  that  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
had  received  sufficient  training.  Usually  these  were  teachers  who 
had  had  some  training. 

.  I  came  into  the  field  only  in  September  of  1957 

and  worked  for  the  school  year  of  1957-1958  with  the 
teacher  who  was  here  then.  Last  summer  I  had  a  week 
of  observation  at  Southbury,  Conn. ,  and  a  three  week 
work  conference  at  Teachers’  College  at  Columbia.  In 
September  I  took  over  the  school  of  ten  kids  (four  of 


whom  are  real  trainables),  and  have  been  alone  all  year. 
...  I  only  know  that  the  training  I  have  had  is  not 
enough  to  do  a  really  good  job.  Apart  from  the  feeling 
of  inadequacy,  I  love  the  work,  especially  with  the  kids 
who  are  really  on  the  trainable  level . 


TABLE  XXXI 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  TEACHERS* * 


Type  of  training 


Number  of  teachers 


Courses,  seminars,  workshops  sponsored  by 


associations  or  departments  of 

education  .  72 

Observation  or  practice  teaching  at 

provincial  custodial  institute  or  class 

for  the  retarded  . 23 

Courses  in  psychology  or  mental 

retardation  .  11 

Nursing  training  .  10 

Handicraft  courses  .  9 

Training  for  auxiliary  class  teaching  .  7 

Speech  therapy  training  .  6 

University  courses  in  special  education  .  ^ 


*Some  teachers  are  included  in  more  than  one  category. 
Many  teachers  with  little  or  no  training  felt  that  they 
were  adequately  qualified.  A  member  of  an  education  committee 
writes  that: 


.....  Acquiring  teachers  appears  as  a  problem  to 
some  of  the  board  members,  including  myself.  Our  present 
teachers  are  earnest,  hard  working  persons,  but  they  are 
untrained  and  ...  neither  one  sees  the  picture  insofar 
as  training  is  concerned,  except  in  terms  of  herself. 

Both  teachers  have  come  to  feel  that  now  they  are  quite 
well  qualified  as  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children 
and  that  it  is  rather  useless  to  take  any  more  "courses" 
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except  perhaps  to  get  new  ideas  for  handicraft.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  tremendous  problem  for  the  school. 

Remember  that  neither  of  these  teachers  has  had  a  single 
course  in  psychology,  child  development,  tests  and 
measurements,  the  teaching  of  reading  or  the  like. 

Some  of  the  schools,  mainly  the  larger  ones,  have  been 
able  to  acquire  specially  qualified  personnel  in  fields  such  as 
arts  and  crafts,  music,  speech  and  physical  education.  Psychologists, 
physiotherapists  and  social  workers  are  usually  employed  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers  have  had  some  experience 
in  teaching  children  who  are  not  mentally  retarded.  Some  of  these 
people  have  taught  in  more  than  one  type  of  class.  One  hundred 
and  twelve  have  taught  in  regular  classes  ,  thirty-four  in 
kindergarten,  twenty-seven  in  opportunity  or  auxiliary  classes, 
and  nineteen  in  nursery  schools.  More  than  one-half  of  the  teachers 
who  replied  have  two  years  or  less  experience  with  mentally  retarded 
children.  Details  of  the  classroom  experience  of  the  222  teachers 
are  included  in  Table  XXXII. 

Of  the  148  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools , 
sixty-two  have  had  five  years  of  experience  or  less;  five  have  had 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  experience.  This  information  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  3»  page  91. 

Teachers  referred  to  numerous  working  experiences ,  other 
than  classroom  teaching,  which  have  been  beneficial  to  them. 
Sixty-seven  mentioned  some  type  of  youth  work,  including  Girl  Guides, 
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camping  and  playground  supervision.  The  job  of  being  a  good 
parent  of  normal,  as  well  as  retarded,  children  was  noted  by  many 
teachers  as  having  been  a  valuable  experience  in  preparation  for 
their  work.  Others  were  indebted  to  Sunday  School  teaching,  office 
and  executive  jobs,  and  numerous  other  occupations. 


TAPLE  XXXII 

+  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-TWO  TEACHERS* 


Number  of  teachers 

Years  of 
experience 

Regular 

Classes 

Auxiliary 

Classes 

Nursery 

School 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

As  s'  n 
Schools 

2  . 

6  ... 

2  . . . , 

. .  5  . . 

...  11  . . . 

. . .  43 

3  . 

14  ... 

2  . . . 

. .  2  . . 

....  4  ... 

. . .  42 

4  . 

16  ... 

. .  1  ... 

...  2  . . . 

. . .  23 

5  . 

11  ... 

4  _ 

1 

...  3  . . . 

. . .  19 

6  . 

14  ... 

. .  l  ... 

1  . . 

...  2  . .. 

. . .  16 

7  . 

11  . . . . 

6 

8  . 

6  ... 

. .  2  ... 

3 

9  . 

4  ... 

...  1 

10  . 

8 

11  -  15  .. 

11  . . . . 

2  ... 

...  1 

16-20  .. 

7  .... 

..  5 

21  -  25  .. 

26-30  .. 

over  30  . . 

Total 

112 

27 

19 

34 

222 

♦Some  teachers 

have  taught 

in  more  than 

one  type  of 

class  or  school. 


o  u 
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1-5  6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30  over  30 


Years  of  experience 
FIGURE  3 

CLASSROOM  EXPERIENCE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-EIGHT 
TEACHERS  WITH  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  NOT 


MENTALLY  RETARDED 
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Most  teachers  claimed  that  courses  in  psychology  and 
kindergarten,  primary  or  elementary  methods  were  helpful  to  them. 

A  large  number  gained  a  great  deal  from  workshops ,  seminars  and 
conferences  organized  during  the  summer  months.  A  smaller  number 
benefited  from  specific  courses  in  arts  and  crafts,  speech  training 
and  music . 


Opinions  of  Staff 

The  last  three  questions  in  Questionnaire  No.  2  were 
devoted  to  soliciting  opinions  of  the  people  who  were  employed  by 
schools  for  retarded  children.  Question  13:  "Why  did  you  decide 
to  teach  the  mentally  retarded?"  A  large  number  mentioned  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  problem  and  believed  in  the  work. 

.  I  decided  to  teach  mentally  retarded  children 

because  I  am  extremely  interested  in  their  problems,  and 
also  because  I  consider  the  work  more  of  a  challenge  than 
teaching  normal  children . 

.  I  like  children  and  wanted  to  do  something 

worthwhile  with  my  time  after  my  sons  left  to  go  to 
university . 

.  I  first  worked  as  a  volunteer  because  it  was  a 

tangible  way  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  three  normal 
children . 


.  I  also  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  and  this  was 

the  closest  I  could  get  to  it . 

.  A  personal  conviction  that  too  much  help  is 

given  the  normal  and  the  brilliant  child,  but  insufficient 
interest  is  paid  to  those  handicapped  children  who  are 
least  able  to  help  themselves . 

Other  teachers  had  previous  contact  with  mentally  retarded 
children  —  some  of  them  as  parents. 
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.  My  son  was  born  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  mongoloid , 

and  through  experimental  teaching  methods  and  his  progress , 

I  found  that  these  children's  capabilities  are  grossly  underrated, 
and,  that  the  majority  can  be  trained  to  be  useful  citizens  if 
the  right  methods  of  teaching  are  used.  My  son  was  classified 
as  "completely  hopeless"  at  birth,  and  if  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  "hopeless  one"  (of  which  there  are  less  than 
5  per  cent)  without  the  necessary  facilities  to  train  him  to 
his  fullest  capabilities,  I  believe  he  would  have  been  able 
to,  at  least,  be  partially  self-supporting  if  proper  facilities 
and  teaching  methods  had  been  available . 

.  Parent  of  a  retarded  child,  therefore  felt  I  had 

an  understanding  of  the  problem.  When  the  association 
established  a  school,  a  teacher  was  needed  and  I  wanted 
to  be  of  service.  (My  son  attends  auxiliary  class,  so  is 
not  at  my  school . )  . 

Some  teachers  had  contact  with  retarded  children  in  the 
community. 


. As  a  child  I  played  with  a  retarded  child  who  was  not 

allowed  to  attend  school  with  me.  This  has  had  a  very  effective 
part  in  my  present  position . 

.  I  became  interested  through  a  neighbour's  retarded 

child  who  attended  this  school  for  a  time.  When  the  board 
advertised  for  a  teacher,  I  applied . 

.  Interest  in  the  retarded  child  of  a  friend . 

In  several  instances  teachers  of  regular  classes  became 
interested  in  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  because  of  an 
experience  with  a  retarded  child. 

.  I  had  several  retarded  children  in  my  regular 

classes  and  I  became  interested  in  what  could  be  done  to 
help  such  as  they . 

.  I  had  retired  from  teaching  special  auxiliary 

classes  after  forty  years  service.  No  teacher  was  available 
for  the  retarded  school  so  the  Education  Committee  persuaded 
me  to  take  over  their  school . 
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A  considerable  number  of  teachers  admitted  that  they  began 
teaching  in  a  school  for  mentally  retarded  through  chance,  but  all 
became  sincerely  interested  in  the  work  immediately. 

.  Just  prior  to  opening  of  the  school  in  September 

the  Education  Committee  were  disappointed  by  a  teacher's 
decision  not  to  accept  the  position  so  I  went  on  the  staff 
temporarily.  Soon  I  was  enjoying  the  work . 

.  The  fact  that  the  school  was  only  open  half 

days.  Owing  to  domestic  obligations  I  could  only  work 
part  time.  I  thought  the  work  would  be  challenging  and 
most  interesting . 

.  Feeling  restless  and  unfulfilled  away  from 

teaching  I  wanted  to  return  to  it.  Two  small  children 
prevented  regular  classes  but  half-day  retarded  classes 
was  the  solution.  Now  —  a  feeling  of  service  and 
satisfaction  —  a  teacher's  greatest  reward . 


Teacher  training.  Teachers  were  asked  for  their  opinions 
regarding  the  training  which  should  be  required  of  future  teachers 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  As  was  expected,  suggestions  were  as  varied 
as  the  personal  experiences  of  the  teachers  involved.  However,  after 
all  the  data  were  sorted,  certain  patterns  could  be  noticed. 

Many  teachers  who  had  teaching  certificates ,  and  a  number  of 
those  who  didn't  have  any,  felt  that  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children  should  be  required  to  follow  a  regular  teaching  training 
program.  Some  suggested  additional  courses  in  mental  retardation. 

.  A  good  liberal  education.  Regular  training  required 

of  elementary  school  teachers.  In  addition  a  few  years 
experience  of  pre-kindergarten,  kindergarten  and  Grade  I  work. 

For  the  very  severely  handicapped  a  course  in  teaching  methods 
for  such  children  would  be  valuable . 
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.  A  qualified  teacher  is  best  —  but  in  my 

opinion,  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  as  long  as  the 
teacher  has  basic  teacher  training . 

.  Only  qualified  teachers  should  be  hired  — 

we  have  both  in  our  school  and  you  can  see  that  the 
teachers  with  training  show  that  they  can  organize  and 
correlate  their  material . 

.  Teacher  training  with  perhaps  post-graduate 

courses  for  training  of  mentally  retarded . 

Almost  all  teachers  emphasized  the  need  for  practical 
experience. 


.  It  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  have 

practical  experience  before  undertaking  any  specialized 
course . 


.  I  feel  teachers  should  spend  two  years  in  a 

retarded  children’s  school  under  supervision  of  a  qualified 
principal.  If  she  then  still  desires  to  continue  in  this 
field  she  should  take  the  summer  courses  that  are  available . 

.  Prefer  not  to  give  comment  as  I  know  many 

teachers  that  are  not  university  graduates  that  make 
excellent  teachers  of  retarded  children  because  of  their 
interest  and  understanding  of  the  problems.  The  best 
training  is  the  actual  teaching  of  retarded  children. 


Some  teachers  suggested  that: 

.  Summer  course  in  methods  of  teaching  the 

mentally  retarded . 

.  Summer  school  courses  of  workshops  set  up  by 

provincial  associations  with  a  certificate  given  for 
completion . 

A  few  teachers  were  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  summer 
school  courses : 

.  Progressive  courses  particularly  adapted  for 

teachers  of  Retarded  Children  but  not  of  5'i  w©eks  duration 
during  the  summer  as  these  teachers  particularly  need  to 
go  back  to  work  in  September  well  rested . 
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.  I  feel  that  many  of  the  older  teachers  like 

myself  would  find  six  weeks  in  a  hot  city  quite  a 
hardship . 


Personal  characteristics .  Regardless  of  the  suggested  teacher 
training  program,  many  felt  that  training  came  second  to  the 
personality  of  the  teacher. 

.  However  interest  in  the  work  is  of  far 

greater  benefit  than  extensive  training . 

.  I  wouldn’t  think  that  any  training  could 

fit  an  unsuitable  person  for  this  work . 

This  feeling  was  anticipated.  That  is  why  the  final  question 
was  included:  "In  your  opinion,  what  personal  characteristics  should 
a  teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded  possess?"  All  the  virtues  were 
mentioned  and  expounded.  The  following  quotes  summarize  the  opinions 
of  most  teachers: 

.  A  teacher  should  have  a  deep  love  and  devotion 

to  children,  especially  those  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

Love  embraces  many  desirable  characteristics  such  as  kindness, 
patience,  faith.  Prayer  should  be  his  or  her  greatest 
resource  for  strength  and  inspiration . 

.  Extreme  patience,  understanding  and  a  great 

tolerance,  so  that  standards  or  goals  are  never  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  students . 

.....  Since  these  children  tend  to  be  imitative, 
quite  high  standards  of  speech,  language  and  personal 
appearance . 

.  The  patience  of  an  angel;  the  kindly  understanding 

and  love  of  a  mother;  the  professional  knowledge  of  a 
psychologist,  teacher  and  nurse;  the  exuberance  of  a 
teenager;  and  the  diplomacy  of  a  diplomat  —  all  these  with 
the  complete  belief  in  the  work  and  the  teaching  that  she 
is  carrying  out . 


Summary 
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1.  Principals  were  concerned  with  developing  programs 
for  children  over  the  age  of  eighteen  and  the 
problems  of  finance ,  transportation  and  accommo¬ 
dation. 

2.  About  one-half  of  the  principals  have  retained  their 
positions  since  the  schools  were  established. 

3.  Principals  have  little  time  for  non-teaching 
duties. 

4.  A  number  of  principals  --  mainly  from  the  larger 
schools  —  have  attended  conferences  on  mental 
retardation  in  other  provinces  and  in  the  United 
States . 

5.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  female,  married  and  not 
parents  of  retarded  children. 

6.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  no  teaching 
certificates  of  any  kind. 

?.  A  number  of  teachers  have  received  special  training 
at  provincial  residential  institutions  or  at  schools 
for  retarded  children. 

8.  More  than  half  of  the  teachers  have  had  regular 
classroom  experiences. 

9.  Previous  work  with  youth  in  community  centres,  at 
camps  and  in  supervising  playgrounds  have  been 


helpful  to  many  teachers. 

10.  Teachers  decided  to  work  with  mentally  retarded 
children  for  many  different  reasons,  but  most  of 
them  because  they  wanted  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

11.  Many  teachers  recommended  a  regular  teacher  training 
program  with  special  courses  on  mental  retardation 
for  prospective  teachers. 

12.  All  the  personal  qualities  that  make  a  regular 
classroom  teacher  outstanding  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  teacher  of  the  mentally 


retarded. 


CHAPTER  VII 


FACILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

Acc ommodatlon 

Many  schools  have  changed  their  locations  since  they  were 
organized.  Two-thirds  of  the  schools  were  situated  in  churches  and 
community  halls  when  they  were  first  established.  In  1959  over  half 
of  the  schools  were  in  either  separate  school  buildings  or  in 
classrooms  of  regular  schools.  Only  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  schools 
which  met  in  church  facilities  and  eleven  of  the  twenty-three  which  met 
in  community  halls  when  they  were  established  reported  they  were  in  the 
same  locations The  data  on  accommodation  have  been  recorded  in 
Table  XXXIII,  page  100  and  Figure  4,  page  101. 

Some  of  the  separate  school  buildings  are  new;  others  are 
converted  homes  and  regular  schools: 

. Our  separate  school  building  is  a  converted  house . 

.....  We  started  in  a  converted  house,  then  we  moved  to 
a  church  basement ,  and  now  we  are  in  another  converted 
house . 

.  from  a  class  in  a  regular  school  to  a  church 

basement  to  a  separate  school  building . 

Forty-three  schools  reported  that  they  did  not  have 

^Included  with  community  halls  are  fire  halls , 
libraries  and  halls  which  belonged  to  service  clubs. 


LOCATION  OF  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  TIKE  OF  THEIR 
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adequate  facilities.  Of  these,  thirty-four  are  planning  to 
build  either  new  quarters  or  additions  to  their  present  buildings. 
Twenty-four  of  these  schools  plan  to  make  changes  during  1959. 

Twenty-nine  schools  have  waiting  lists  ranging  from  one  to 
more  than  100  pupils.  Table  XXXIV  is  included  to  show  the  number  of 
schools  which  have  not  been  able  to  accept  all  the  pupils  who  have 
applied  because  of  lack  of  space.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  larger 
schools  indicated  they  were  in  this  predicament ,  but  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  smaller  ones. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

SCHOOLS  WITH  WAITING  LISTS 


Waiting  list 

Number  of 

schools 

1-10  pupils 

11- 

•25  pupils 

26+  pupils 

Total 

Yes 

6 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

20 

29 

No  ... 

24 

•  •  • 

16 

•  •  • 

4  ... 

44 

No  reply  . . 

1 

•  *  • 

2 

*  •  • 

0 

3 

Total 

31 

21 

24 

76 

Transportation 

The  majority  of  pupils  were  transported  to  and  from  school. 
For  this  reason,  transportation  is  an  important  problem,  especially 
as  467  pupils  from  fifty-eight  schools  live  outside  the  cities  or 
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towns  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  These  children  represent  20.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  the  schools  of  this  study. 

Most  of  the  children  were  transported  by  bus ,  station  wagon 
or  taxi.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  children  were  able  to  travel  on 
their  own.  Table  XXXV  includes  the  data  on  the  methods  of  transportation 
both  to  and  from  school. 


TABLE  XXXV 

METHODS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  USED  BY  CHILDREN 
ATTENDING  SEVENTY-SIX  SCHOOLS 


To  school 

From 

school 

Methods  of 

Number  of 

Per  cent 

Number  of 

Per  cent 

transportation 

children 

of  total 

children 

of  total 

Bus  or  station 

wagon  . 

983 

43.6 

....  1043 

46.2 

Taxi  . 

876 

39.0 

....  824 

36.? 

Family  car  . . 

95 

4.2 

....  82 

3.6 

On  their  own  . 

147 

6.5 

....  151 

6.6 

Cars  belonging  to 
citizens  or 

service  clubs  . . . 

71 

3.1 

71 

3.1 

Cars  belonging  to 

school  staff  .... 

11 

♦ 

....  12 

* 

Police  or  fire 

departments  . 

12 

* 

....  12 

* 

By  foot  or  bicycle 

—  accompanied  . . 

7 

* 

....  7 

♦ 

No  details  . 

52 

2.3 

....  52 

2.3 

Total 

2,254 

2.254 

♦Less  than  1  per  cent. 
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Twenty-six  schools  own  a  total  of  fifty-one  vehicles.  Most 
have  one  bus  or  station  wagon,  but  one  school  has  six  busses, 
another  has  five,  and  two  have  four.  In  almost  all  cases,  these 
vehicles  have  been  donated  by  service  clubs,  which  have  played  an 
extremely  important  part  in  helping  solve  the  problem  of  transportation. 

In  a  number  of  large  cities  arrangements  have  been  made  with 

2 

taxi  companies.  Clare  refers  to  the  transportation  system  for 
mentally  retarded  children  in  Toronto: 

The  taxi  drivers  have  become  touchingly  attached  to 
their  small  passengers ,  and  regularly  take  up  a  collection 
of  fifty  dollars  a  month  among  themselves  for  the 
association's  treasury. 

Several  associations  have  organized  car  pools.  One 
principal  noted: 

.  The  two  car  pools  mentioned  each  brings  one 

little  girl  to  school.  The  one  pool  has  enough  daily 
drivers  so  that  each  only  takes  one  turn  in  three 
months .  This  pool  is  voluntary  and  covers  a  round  trip 
of  forty  miles  and  has  been  going  since  the  class  was 
organized.  A  new  pupil  started  April  12,  1959.  Again  a 
car  pool  has  been  formed  on  a  voluntary  basis  with 
twenty-eight  drivers .  This  pool  covers  a  round  trip  of 
sixty  miles  a  day . 

In  several  centres  the  fire  or  police  departments  provide 
the  transportation. 

.  The  police  transport  five . 

.  Fire  department  takes  care  of 

transportation . 


2 


John  Clare, 


op.  cit. 


p.  89. 


. 
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.  The  city  council  gave  us  an  old  salvage  truck; 

the  city  firemen  installed  seats  and  two  volunteers  to 
drive  on  their  off  work . 

Transportation  is  a  major  expense  of  most  associations. 

For  this  reason  forty-two  schools  charge  transportation  fees  ranging 
from  less  than  two  dollars  to  more  than  ten  dollars  per  month.  A 
large  number  of  the  schools  that  answered  this  section  stated  that 
fees  are  not  charged  to  those  families  which  are  unable  to  afford 
this  additional  expense. 


Finance 


The  associations  have  depended  on  various  sources  for  their 
income.  In  recent  years  more  of  the  provinces  are  accepting  some 
financial  responsibility.  The  most  recent  change  was  in  British 

Columbia.  At  the  1959  session  of  the  legislature  the  Public  Schools 

3 

Act  was  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Pay  to  the  Association  for  Retarded  Children  of 
British  Columbia  an  amount  of  money  towards  the  cost  of 
education  and  training  of  any  mentally  retarded  child 
normally  resident  within  the  school  district  who  is 
authorized  by  the  Board  to  attend  a  special  school 
operated  by  a  chapter  of,  or  an  organization  in 
affiliation  with,  the  said  Association  and  operating 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  Such  a  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  shall  form  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  percentum  of  the  net  operating  cost  of  education 
per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of 
the  Province  as  stated  in  the  latest  published  Annual 


3 


Section  160 ,  subsection  (l) ,  clause  (j). 
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Report  of^Public  Schools  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia . 

At  the  present  rate  this  would  increase  the  amount  from  $262.60  per 
child  per  year  to  $393.90. 

In  Alberta"*  the  amount  paid  by  the  provincial  government  is 
related  to  the  contribution  of  the  local  school  board.  The  province 
contributes  75  per  cent  of  the  grant  which  the  local  authority  makes 
to  a  school  for  retarded  children  provided  the  department’s  share 
does  not  exceed  $360.00  per  pupil  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  $4,500.00 
for  each  teacher. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  gives  a  grant  based 
on  $2,250.00  per  teacher.  Several  of  the  other  provinces  contribute 
amounts  ranging  from  $100.00  to  $250.00  per  pupil  per  year.  As  of 
May,  1959 »  the  provincial  government  of  Quebec  has  not  given  any 
financial  assistance  to  the  associations  for  retarded  children. 

Sixty  schools  reported  that  45  per  cent  of  their  income 
was  received  from  provincial  grants.  Only  35*8  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  smaller  schools  was  acquired  in  this  way,  but  the 
per  cent  for  the  larger  schools  was  47.5.  The  actual  amounts  are 
included  in  Table  XXXVT  and  the  percentages  in  Figure  5»  page  108. 


Province  of  British  Columbia,  op.  cit . ,  p.  1. 
■^Province  of  Alberta,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  OF  SIXTY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THEIR  MOST  RECENT  FISCAL  YEAR 


Amount 

of  income* 

Sources 

28  schools 
of  1-10 
pupils 

13  schools 
of  11-25 
pupils 

19  schools 
of  26  or 
more  pupils 

Total 

Provincial 

governments 

$33 ,431 . 

$37,381. 

$281,444. 

$352,256. 

School  boards 

4,104. 

672. 

49.450. 

54,226. 

City,  town, 
county 
councils 

8,130. 

8,340. 

35.232. 

51,702. 

Donations  and 
fund  raising 
projects 

38,954. 

36,440. 

138,112. 

213,506. 

Fees  and  other 
contributions 
by  parents 

2,336. 

4,592. 

80,157. 

87,085. 

Other 

6,394. 

8 ,646. 

8.225. 

23.265. 

Total 

$93,349. 

$96,071. 

$592,620. 

$782,040. 

’•‘Income  in  dollars. 

A  provincial  grant  is  often  given  for  children  of  regular 
school  age.  For  this  reason  thirty-four  schools  reported  that  113 
children  were  not  eligible  for  these  grants. 

Very  few  local  school  boards  accepted  any  financial 


THEIR  MOST  RECENT  FISCAL  YEAR 


a- 


Other. 
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responsibility  as  only  6.9  per  cent  of  the  income  for  the 
operation  of  these  schools  came  from  public  school  boards.  However, 
a  number  have  given  grants  or  have  provided  classroom  space , 
teaching  supplies  or  maintenance  costs. 

Municipal  councils  have  contributed  6.6  per  cent  of  the 
income.  A  large  portion  —  27.3  per  cent  —  was  received  from 
private  donations  including  fund  raising  projects  of  the  local 
associations  and  contributions  from  service  clubs. 

Fifty  schools  have  had  fund  raising  campaigns  since 
March,  1938.  Several  received  grants  from  United  Appeals  and 
therefore  did  not  conduct  campaigns  of  their  own.  Parents 
contributed  11.1  per  cent  in  the  form  of  fees. 

Table  XXXVII  records  the  amounts  of  money  which  were 
disbursed  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  schools.  Sixty  schools 
reported  that  a  total  of  $743,446.00  was  spent  during  their  last 
fiscal  year.  As  1,786  children  were  registered  in  these  schools, 
this  would  indicate  a  cost  per  pupil  of  $422.11.  Two  factors 
affect  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate:  (l)  no  account  has  been 
made  of  the  voluntary  services  and  the  donations  in  kind,  and 
(2)  a  large  number  of  pupils  remained  at  school  for  less  than 
three  hours  each  day. 

Figure  6,  page  111,  shows  a  percentage  breakdown  of 
the  expenses.  Teachers'  salaries  account  for  33.3  per  cent 


TABLE  XXXVII 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF  SIXTY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THEIR  MOST  RECENT 
FISCAL  YEAR  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COST  PER  PUPIL 


Amount  of 

expense ♦ 

Expenses 

28  schools 
of  1-10 
pupils 

13  schools 
of  11-25 
pupils 

19  schools 
of  26  or 
more  pupils 

Total 

Building  *♦ 
maintenance 

$3.9^2. 

$7,549. 

$73,019. 

$84,510. 

Teachers ’ 
salaries 

41.507. 

40  ,8?6. 

316,509. 

398,892. 

Transpor- 

tation*** 

12,773. 

16,408. 

160,286. 

189.467. 

Instructional 
supplies  and 
equipment 

4,588. 

3 ,851 . 

14,070. 

22,509. 

Office 

expense 

565. 

1,714. 

14,997. 

17,276. 

Other 

5.157. 

7,780. 

19,855. 

32.792. 

Total 

$68,532. 

$78 .178. 

$598,736. 

$745,446. 

Number  of 
pupils  in 

60  schools 

214 

205 

1.347 

1.766 

Cost  per  pupil 

$320.24 

$381.36 

$444.50 

$422.11 

♦In  dollars . 

*  including  janitor’s  salary. 
♦♦♦Including  bus  driver’s  salary. 
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total  expenses.  Transportation  is  the  next  largest  item  — 

25.4  per  cent  of  the  total  figure. 

Not  all  of  the  twenty-seven  schools  which  are  located 
in  separate  buildings  own  them.  Some  report  that: 

.....  An  old  school  building  was  renovated  with 
volunteer  help . 

.  The  building  belongs  to  the  city  council. 

.  The  building  belongs  to  the  school  board  and  is 

leased  for  $1.00  per  year . 

.  It  is  rented  from  the  city . 

Twenty-one  principals  reported  the  values  of  their 
school  buildings.  The  range  was  from  $7,000.00  to  $300,000.00; 
the  total  value  for  the  twenty-one  buildings,  $1,364,000.00;  the 
average  value,  $64,952.00.  Provincial  governments  contributed 
to  the  building  of  eleven  of  these  schools  and  municipal  councils 
donated  either  money  or  land  to  the  same  number  of  schools.  In 
only  one  case  did  a  school  board  make  a  contribution.  Most  of 
the  money  was  collected  through  fund  raising  projects  and  by 
donations  from  service  clubs.  Table  XXXVIII  summarizes  the  data 
pertaining  to  sources  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  school 


buildings . 


.  r.»  . 


TABLE  XXXVIII 
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SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
TWENTY-ONE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


Source 

and  amount  of 

funds* 

Value  of 
building 

Provincial 

governments 

School 

boards 

Municipal 

councils 

Donations 

Other 

$300,000. 

$50,000.  $ 

$50,000. 

$  b 

$ 

150,000. 

150,000. 

133,000. 

130,000. 

33.000. 

90,000.  10,000. 

c 

100,000. 

c 

d 

e 

80,000. 

40,000. 

26,400. 

13,600. 

75.000. 

60,000. 

12,000. 

12,000. 

63,000. 

60,000. 

40  ,000. 

d 

d 

d 

40,000. 

8,500. 

26,500. 

4,595., 

38,500. 

38,000. 

12,000. 

7.000, 

9,000. 

b 

10, 000. 1 

35.000. 

18,000. 

15.000. 

10,000. 

c 

5.000. 

10,000. 

18,000., 

b 

e 

15.000. 

11 ,000. 
10,000. 
9.500. 
9,000. 
7,000. 

4,500. 

2,000. 

3,000. 

4,000. 

d 

7.500. 
9,000.d 

5.500. 
9,000.d 

e 

*In  dollars . 

aQld  building  renovated. 

^Service  club  raised  total  sum  and  built  school. 
cLand  donated. 

dNo  mention  as  to  specific  amount. 

®Time  or  articles  donated. 

*Not  raised  as  yet. 
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1.  Two-thirds  of  the  schools  wore  housed  in  churches 
or  community  halls  when  they  were  first  established; 
in  1959  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  in 
regular  schools  or  in  separate  school  buildings. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  the  schools  reported  that  they  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities.  Most  of  these  were  planning 
additions  or  new  buildings. 

3.  One-fifth  of  the  pupils  live  outside  the  urban  areas 
in  which  the  schools  are  located. 

4.  Most  of  the  children  are  transported  to  and  from 
school  by  bus  or  station  wagon. 

5.  Provincial  governments  contributed  approximately  50 
per  cent  toward  the  operation  of  the  schools. 

6.  The  cost  of  educating  each  pupil  was  at  least 
$422.11  per  year. 

7.  Most  of  the  income  for  new  buildings  came  from 
donations  and  from  fund  raising  projects. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary 

The  problem.  In  19^7.  a  group  of  parents  in  Ontario 
organized  a  class  for  their  mentally  retarded  children  because  they 
believed  that  their  children  were  capable  of  learning  and  because 
they  were  determined  to  convince  others  that  this  was  true.  The 
determination  of  parents  of  retarded  children  spread  to  all  ten 
provinces:  to  towns  and  rural  areas  as  well  as  to  the  larger  cities. 

Classes  and  schools  for  mentally  retarded  children  were 
usually  formed  outside  the  framework  of  the  provincial  departments 
of  education  and  the  local  public  schools.  Thus,  when  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded  were  first  established,  few  of  them  were  able 
to  benefit  from  the  financial  support  and  educational  leadership 
of  the  provincial  or  local  school  systems. 

If  public  school  authorities  are  to  make  contributions  to 
educational  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded ,  they  must  first 
know  what  administrative  practices  have  been  developed  by  the 
parent  associations  and  their  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  study  was  to  determine  the  administrative  practices  in 
the  parent-operated  day  schools  for  mentally  retarded  children 


in  Canada. 
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The  topic  was  considered  under  four  main  parts.  Each 
sub-problem  formed  a  section  of  the  chapter  on  related  readings  and 
a  separate  chapter  on  findings.  The  parts  were  Parents  and  Their 
Associations »  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Educational 
Program,  Personnel,  and  Facilities  and  Funds. 

Related  studies .  Five  studies  have  been  included  in  the 
chapter  on  related  literature.  Each  of  these  dealt  with 
administrative  practices  in  schools  or  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  McCaw  study  (1955)  dealt  with  thirty  parent-operated 
schools  in  Ontario.  The  other  four  studies  were  American.  Kirk 
prepared  a  detailed  report  on  the  educational  practices  in  eighteen 
states;  Hill  visited  a  number  of  classes  for  retarded  children  and 
summarized  his  findings  in  a  report  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Illinois  and  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Exceptional  Children  of  the  University  of  Illinois  conducted 
research  studies  in  twelve  public  school  districts  in  Illinois; 
and  a  subcommittee  on  mental  retardation  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California  reported  on  the  practices  in  that  state  in 

195?. 


Procedure  of  study.  The  writer  collected  considerable 
data  by  corresponding  with  officials  in  departments  of  education, 


associations  for  retarded  children,  and  principals  and  teachers 
of  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Numerous  periodicals, 
bulletins ,  pamphlets ,  financial  statements ,  regulations  and 
legislative  acts  were  received  and  reviewed.  The  three 
questionnaires,  which  were  sent  to  principals,  teachers  and 
provincial  associations,  were  the  main  sources  of  information. 

The  seventy-six  principals  who  returned  completed  copies  of 
Questionnaire  No.  1  reported  an  enrolment  of  2,254  pupils. 

Completed  copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  2  were  returned  by  222 
teachers  and  copies  of  Questionnaire  No.  3  were  received  from 
nine  provincial  associations  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

Parents  and  their  associations .  The  writer  found  that  most 
schools  have  been  organized  by  local  associations  composed  of 
parents  and  friends  of  retarded  children.  The  typical  association 
was  composed  of  three  times  as  many  members  as  there  were  children. 
About  half  of  the  members  were  not  parents  of  retarded  children. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  schooling,  local  associations  were 
concerned  with  recreation,  health,  research,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 

The  most  important  groups  within  the  local  associations , 
for  purposes  of  this  study,  were  education  committees.  In 
many  ways  these  committees  performed  the  functions  of  school  boards 
Housewives ,  businessmen  and  teachers  accounted  for  more  than  half 


of  the  committee  membership.  Although  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  associations  for  retarded  children  were  not  parents  of 
retarded  children,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  education 
committees  were  non-parents. 

Provincial  associations  have  been  formed  in  all  ten 
provinces.  The  first  conference  of  the  national  association, 
the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  was  held  in 
1958. 

Organization  and  development  of  the  educational  program. 
There  has  been  considerable  confusion  of  terms  used  in  classifying 
the  retarded.  The  most  popular  terms  follow:  children  with 
I.Q.'s  of  50  or  more  — educable ;  children  with  I.Q.'s  between 
25  and  50  —  trainable ;  and  children  with  I.Q.'s  below  25  — 
dependent . 

For  admission,  all  schools  required  the  children  to 
be  toilet  trained  and  most  schools  expected  the  children  to 
be  dangerous  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  others.  In  most 
instances  the  children  were  accepted  for  trial  periods  of  a 
few  months .  Other  requirements  for  admission  in  many  schools 
included  a  chronological  age  between  six  and  eighteen,  an  I.Q. 
between  25  and  50 ♦  and  a  mental  age  below  3.5  years. 
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Most  schools  emphasized  social  and  vocational  goals. 

Not  all  principals  are  in  agreement  regarding  the  value  of 
academic  learning.  Some  feel  that  all  available  time  should  be 
spent  in  teaching  vocational  skills;  others  claim  that  reading 
and  arithmetic  programs  have  been  very  valuable. 

Personnel .  Forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded  had  no  teaching  certificates  of  any  kind. 

Only  eight  of  the  remaining  teachers  had  a  university  degree. 

It  would  have  been  very  helpful  to  determine  the  exact 
qualifications  of  the  60  per  cent  of  teachers  who  did  have 
certification,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  this  information 
from  the  present  study. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  had  had  classroom 
experience  with  children  who  were  not  mentally  retarded.  In 
addition  to  the  112  who  had  taught  in  regular  classes  and  grades, 
thirty-four  had  had  kindergarten  experience,  twenty-seven  had 
taught  in  opportunity  classes,  and  nineteen  had  been  nursery 
school  teachers. 

Facilities  and  funds .  When  the  classes  for  retarded 
children  were  first  established,  the  majority  of  them  were  housed 
in  church  and  community  halls.  In  1959 »  sixteen  associations 
have  classes  in  regular  schools  and  twenty-seven  have  their  own 
school  buildings. 

Many  principals  reported  that  transportation  was  their 


most  urgent  problem.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
transported  by  busses  and  station  wagons  donated  by  service  clubs. 

Provincial  governments  have  contributed  45  per  cent  of  the 
income  for  operating  the  schools.  Donations  accounted  for  2?  per  cent 
and  fees  for  11  per  cent.  Instructional  salaries  and  transportation 
expenses  accounted  for  79  per  cent  of  the  budgets  at  the  time  of  this 
study. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

This  study  was  not  intended  to  evaluate  the  schools  for 
mentally  retarded  children,  but  rather  to  report  on  some  of  the 
administrative  practices  to  be  found  in  them.  It  is  only  natural 
that  as  a  result  of  this  study,  the  writer  has  come  to  certain 
conclusions  and  feels  able  to  propose  a  number  of  recommendations. 

1.  Parent  associations .  Parents  of  retarded  children  may  be 
justifiably  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  The  associations  for 
retarded  children  have  been  successful  in  organizing  more  than  120 
schools  and  classes ,  and  in  awakening  the  interest  of  public- 
spirited  groups  and  individuals.  Education  must  always  remain  an 
important  concern  of  the  associations,  but  now  that  public  educational 
authorities  are  showing  interest  in  education  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  parents  of  retarded  children  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  some  of  their  autonomy.  This  will  enable  them  to  concentrate 


on  the  multitude  of  problems  associated  with  mental  retardation 
such  as  medical  research,  recreation  and  rehabilitation. 
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2.  Public  educational  authorities .  Public  education  — 
local  as  well  as  provincial  —  should  become  more  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation.  In  some  areas  the  solution 
may  be  to  incorporate  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  into  the 
public  school  systems.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  arrangements 
between  associations  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  public  school 
authorities  may  be  in  order.  Whatever  the  arrangements,  public 
education  must  at  least  partially  relieve  the  associations  of  the 
financial  responsibility  for  schooling  for  retarded  children  and 
must  also  offer  educational  leadership  to  schools  and  associations. 
Provincial  departments  of  education  and  large  local  school  boards 
should  appoint  trained  supervisors  who  will  be  able  to  offer  the 
necessary  guidance  to  employed  personnel. 

3.  Teacher  education .  Because  very  few  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded  are  specially  trained  and  many  have  no  teacher 
training  whatever,  it  is  imperative  that  this  situation  be 
improved.  Schools  of  education  should  work  closely  with  provincial 
and  local  associations  in  interesting  suitable  prospective  people 
to  become  certified  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  by  providing 
satisfactory  courses  for  them. 


School  systems  should  co-operate  with  associations  for 
the  mentally  retarded  by  providing  in-servic©  training  courses 
and  observation  and  practice  teaching  experiences  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  who  may  become  interested  in  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Public  school  authorities  and  associations  for  retarded 
children  should  strive  for  better  qualifications  for  the  teachers 
of  retarded  children  in  the  future,  but  they  must  not  forget  that 
many  of  the  present  teachers  have  overcome,  at  least  partially, 
their  inadequate  preparation  through  sincere  interest  and 
perseverence  on  the  job. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.  Few  studies 
related  to  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  have  been 
attempted  in  Canada  and  only  one  previous  study  dealt  with 
administrative  problems.  Members  of  the  parent  associations, 
teachers ,  and  principals  must  be  encouraged  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  type  of  research.  Even  in  the  narrower  field  of 
administration  of  schools  for  the  retarded ,  there  are  areas  that 
now  require  intensive  study.  The  writer,  therefore,  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 

A  study  should  be  made  of  the  relationship  between 
education  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  public  educational 
finance.  Schooling  for  the  retarded  is  expensive.  This  is 
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obvious  even  from  the  incomplete  information  in  the  chapter 
on  facilities  and  funds,  '//ho  should  pay  for  this  type  of  education? 
What  should  be  the  responsibility  of  local  school  boards?  Training 
of  the  mentally  retarded  involves  guidance,  health,  welfare, 
recreation,  and  rehabilitation.  Should  departments  in  the  provincial 
governments  other  than  the  department  of  education  contribute  to  the 
cost?  Could  the  federal  government  contribute  grants  that  would  not 
be  interpreted  as  federal  aid  to  education? 

The  second  area  that  requires  considerable  study  is  in  the 
field  of  teacher  education.  What  kind  of  training  do  teachers  of 
the  mentally  retarded  require?  Is  it  practical  for  each  province 
to  attempt  to  train  its  own  teachers?  Should  teachers  of  the 
retarded  be  required  to  have  had  regular  classroom  experience? 

What  part  of  the  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
subjects  such  as  music,  crafts  and  recreation,  to  teaching  methods, 
and  to  academic  subjects  such  as  psychology  and  physiology? 

Parents  of  retarded  children  have  established  special 
schools  and  classes  and  have  aroused  public  interest.  Now 
public  educational  authorities,  schools  of  education,  and  schools 
of  graduate  studies  must  make  their  particular  contributions. 

Research  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  mentally  retarded  is 
in  its  infancy.  No  doubt,  in  the  next  few  years  graduate  students 
will  make  contributions  that  will  be  beneficial  to  retarded 


children.  Parents  of  retarded  children  need  no  longer  look  back 
to  the  time  when  they  faced  their  problems  alone.  They  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  brighter  future. 
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Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children 

P.O.  Box  275, 
Place  d'Armes, 
Montreal,  Que. 


Dear  teachers,  principals  and 

Chairmen  of  Education  Committees . 

Mr.  Myer  Horowitz,  a  high  school  teacher  from  Montreal, 
has  decided  to  make  a  survey  of  the  administrative  practices  in  schools 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Canada.  This  is  in  connection  with  his 
master's  thesis  in  the  field  of  educational  administration  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

His  study  will  be  descriptive  in  nature,  and  will  refer 
to  some  of  the  practices  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time.  The 
results  of  this  survey  should  be  helpful  to  the  Canadian  Association 
and  to  provincial  and  local  associations  across  the  country. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  designed  to  collect  data 
which  will  be  treated  confidentially.  The  success  of  this  project 
depends  on  your  support.  We  therefore  urge  you  to  complete  the  question¬ 
naire  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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11107  -  88  Avenue,  Suite  2 A, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 

March  9,  19590 


Dear  Principals,  Head  Teachers  and 
Chairmen  of  Education  Committees, 

During  the  last  six  months  I  have  become  very  interested  in 
education  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Canada.  I  am  taking  advantage  of 
this  year  of  post-graduate  study  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  administrative 
practices  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Officials  of  each  of  the  ten  provincial  associations,  as  well  as  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
were  contacted,  and  I  have  received  encouragement  from  them  to  proceed 
with  this  project. 

In  order  to  collect  information,  of  which  there  is  so  little  on 
record  at  the  present  time,  I  have  prepared  questionnaires.  QUESTION¬ 
NAIRE  NO.  1  deals  with  the  practices  in  the  schools  and  classes  and  a 
personal  history  of  the  principal  or  head  teacher.  Some  of  the  questions 
may  require  the  help  of  others  involved  in  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  in  your  local  unit  --  members  of  the  executive  or  its  education 
committee.  As  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  questionnaire  that  could  be 
used  in  all  provinces,  some  of  the  questions  may  not  be  applicable  to  your 
particular  class  or  school. 

In  addition  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  2  has  been  prepared  in  order 
to  collect  some  information  about  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  I  hope  that 
sufficient  copies  are  included  for  all  the  teachers  in  your  school. 

Would  you  please  complete  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  1  (and 
QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  2  if  your  duties  include  teaching  responsibilities) 
and  encourage  the  other  members  on  the  staff  to  complete  QUESTIONNAIRE 
NO.  2.  The  names  of  the  respondents  are  not  of  interest  to  me  as  my  only 
concern  is  collecting  data  for  the  descriptive  survey. 

I  am  certain  that  the  information  when  collected  will  be  of  value 
and  may  in  some  way  be  an  aid  in  the  struggle  for  aid  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  For  this  reason  I  am  aiming  for  a  100%  response.  Will  you, 
therefore,  assist  me  in  this  project? 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Myer  Horowitz. 
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When  completed  please  return  this  questionnaire  to: 

MR.  M.  HOROWITZ, 

11107  -  88  Avenue,  Suite  2A, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


K.  PERSONAL  HISTORY 

1.  Name  of  School  _ 

2.  Address  of  School _ 

3.  How  many  years  have  you  served  as  head  teacher  or  principal  of 

this  school? _ 

4.  To  which  professional  associations  do  you  belong? 


5. 


Which  conferences  have  you  attended  during  the  last  two  school 
years?  _ 


6.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency? 

Yes _ No _ 

7.  Approximately  how  many  hours  do  you  devote  to  the  following 
each  day  (insert  number): 

- teaching 

- supervision  of  teachers 

- other  administrative  duties 

8.  How  many  hours  of  office  help  do  you  have  each  week? - 

9.  Indicate  the  areas  which  are  problems.  Mark  X  for  problems;  XX 
for  serious  problems. 

_ finances 

_ acquiring  teachers 

- transportation 

_ accommodation 


Jack  of  community  support 
programme  for  those  over  18 
.evaluation  of  programme 
need  for  advisory  service 
difficulty  in  satisfying  parents 
inadequate  testing  opportunities 
difficulty  with  local  association 
difficulty  with  education  committee 
difficulty  with  school  boards 


difficulty  with  provincial 

educational  authorities 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS 

Which  of  the  following  terms  do 
Lowest  group  (I.Q.  under  25) 

you  use  to  classify  the  child 

dependent 

custodial 

severe 

low  grade 

idiot 

very  severe 

untraina  ble 

Middle  group  (I.Q.  25  to  50) 

severe 

middle  grade 

imbecile 

moderate 

trainable 

educable 

semi-dependent 

severely  retarded 

High  group  (I.Q.  over  50) 

moron 

high  grade 

educable 

moderate 

marginal 

mild 

2.  What  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission? _ 

3.  What  is  the  maximum  age  for  admission? _ 

4.  What  is  the  minimum  I.Q.  score  for  admission? _ 

5.  What  is  the  maximum  I.Q.  score  for  admission? _ 

6.  What  is  the  minimum  mental  age  for  admission? _ 

7.  Which  of  the  following  agencies  or  people  refer  children  to  the 
school? 

_ parents  _ hospital  or  clinic 

_ principals  _ psychologists 

_ local  mental  hygiene  institutes 

_ provincial  guidance  clinics 

_ inspectors  or  superintendents 


8.  Which  of  fhe  following  I.Q.  tests  are  administered  to  the  children? 


16. 


_ (none) 

_ Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 

_ Stanford  Binet 

Kuhlmann  Tests  for  Mental  Development 

_ Minnesota  Pre-School  Test 

_ Merrill  Palmer  Test 

_ Pintner  Patterson  Scale 

_ Arthur  Scale 

_ Cornell  Cox 

_ Leiter  International  Scale 

Intelligence 

_ Canadian  XiHSflTOfiSiEt  Scale 

_ Ontario  School  Ability  Test 

_ Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 

9.  What  are  the  important  requirements  for  admission  of  pupils? 
_ not  dangerous  to  self 

_ not  dangerous  to  others 

_ toilet  trained 

_ ability  to  speak  clearly 

_ proper  I.Q.  score 

_ adequate  mental  age  level 

_ ambulatory 

_ chronological  age 

10.  Is  a  physical  examination  given  to  each  child?  Yes - 

No _  If  yes,  by  whom? 

_ private  physician 

_ school  doctor 

_ doctor  in  clinic  or  hospital 

_ Public  Health  doctor 

11.  Is  a  case  history  required  for  each  child?  Yes - No - 

12.  Is  there  any  agency  or  person  in  your  community  that  can  diagnose 

and  test  suspected  cases  of  mental  retardation?  Yes - 

No _ .  If  yes,  please  name - 


13.  Is  there  a  'waiting  list1  for  admission?  Yes - No__ 

If  yes,  number  on  list  now - 

14.  Are  pupils  accepted  for  a  trial  period?  Yes -  No 


If  yes,  what  is  usual  length  of  the  trial  period? _ 

15.  Who  makes  the  final  decision  to  accept  a  child  for  schooling? 

_ principal  - psychologist 

_ education  committee 

_ executive  of  local  association 

_ official  from  department  of  education 
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Who  makes  the  final  decision  to  remove  a  child  from  school? 
(e.g.  if  a  child  were  misplaced) 

_ principal  _ psychologist 

_ education  committee 

_ executive  of  local  association 

_ official  from  department  of  education 

C.  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  school  established? _ 

2.  How  many  pupils  attended  during  the  school's  first  year? _ 

3.  How  many  pupils  are  enrolled  this  year?  Boys _ 

Girls _ 

4.  How  many  teachers  were  employed  during  the  school's  first  year? 

5.  How  many  teachers  are  on  the  staff  this  year? _ 

6.  How  many  children  can  the  present  facilities  accommodate? 


D.  ORGANIZATION 

1.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  pupil? _ 

2.  What  is  the  age  of  the  oldest  pupil? _ 

3.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  pupils? _ 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  classes  or  groups  into  which  the  total 

enrollment  is  divided? _ 

5.  What  is  the  basis  for  grouping? 

_ I.Q.  chronological  age 

_ achievement  _ mental  age 

Other: 

6.  How  many  pupils  attend  school  for  more  than  three  hours  each 

day? _ 

7.  How  many  pupils  eat  lunch  at  school? _ 

8.  How  many  children  live  outside  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 

school  is  situated? - 

E.  ACCOMMODATION 

I.  When  the  school  was  first  established,  where  was  its  location? 

_ class  in  regular  school 

_ separate  school  building 

_ converted  house 

_ in  private  home 

_ in  church  basement  or  rooms 

_ community  hall 

Other: 


3. 


2.  If  the  type  of  location  of  the  school  has  changed  since  it  was 
first  established,  what  are  the  present  facilities? 

_ class  in  regular  school 

- separate  school  building 

_ converted  house 

_ in  private  home 

- in  church  basement  or  rooms 

_ community  hall 

Other: 

3.  Do  you  have  the  following: 

- inside  play  area 

- outside  play  area 

_ kitchen 

- staff  room 

- industrial  arts  room 

- sewing-handicrafts  room 

- auditorium 

4.  Are  the  present  facilities  adequate?  Yes _ No _ 

5.  If  the  answer  to  number  4  is  no,  are  there  any  plans  for  a  new 

building?  Yes _ No _ When? _ 

TRANSPORTATION 

1.  How  many  children  use  the  following  means  of  transportation? 

(insert  number)  (insert  number) 

To  School  From  School 

-  by  school  bus  _ 

_  by  taxi  _ 

_  by  family  car  _ 

_  on  their  own  _ 

Other: 

2.  Does  the  school  own  any  buses?  Yes _ No _ _  If  yes, 

how  many  does  it  own? _ 

3.  If  answer  to  number  2  is  yes,  were  any  vehicles  donated? 

Yes _ No _ 

4.  If  answer  to  number  3  is  yes,  who  was  the  donor? _ 


5.  Do  you  levy  a  transportation  fee?  Yes -  No -  If 

yes,  how  much? _ 

FUNDS 

1.  If  the  association  owns  the  present  school  building,  what  is  its 

present  value?  _ 

2.  How  much  money  was  collected  from  the  following  sources  for  the 
construction  of  the  present  building? 

(insert  amount) 

$ _ Provincial  government 

_ School  boards 

_ City,  town  or  county  councils 

_ donations  and  money  raising  projects 

_ Other: 
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Will  you  have  received  any  funds  from  the  provincial  government 
for  the  operation  of  the  school  this  year?  Yes _ No _ 


4.  If  the  answer  to  number  3  is  yes,  how  much  money  will  be  received 
in  the  following  ways: 

(insert  amount) 

$ - per  pupil  per  year 

- per  teacher  per  year 

- per  classroom  per  year 

- Other: 


5.  V/ill  you  have  received  any  funds  from  school  boards  for  the 

operation  of  the  school  this  year?  Yes _ No _ 

6.  If  the  answer  to  number  5  is  yes,  how  much  money  will  be  received 
in  the  following  ways: 

(insert  amount) 

$ - per  pupil  per  year 

- per  teacher  per  year 

- per  classroom  per  year 

- Other: 


7.  How  many  children  are  not  eligible  for  grants  this  year  because 

of  age?  _ 

8.  What  method  is  used  for  the  distribution  of  grant  funds? 

- in  monthly  installments 

_ in  annual  installments 

_ in  semi-annual  installments 

_ Other: 


9.  Please  complete  the  following  summarized  financial  statement  for 
the  last  fiscal  year: 

RECEIPTS: 

Provincial  government  $ _ 

School  boards  _ 

City,  town  councils  _ 

Donations  and  fund  raising  projects 

School  fees  _ 

Other:  _ 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $ _ 


PAYMENTS: 

Building  maintenance  (including  janitor)  $ _ 

Teachers'  salaries  _ 

Transportation  (including  bus  drivers'  salaries)  _ 

Instructional  supplies  and  equipment  _ 

Office  expense  _ 

Other:  - 

TOTAL  PAYMENTS  $ _ 

H.  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION 

I.  How  many  members  are  registered  in  the  local  association  this 
year?  Parents  of  retarded  children _ ;  others _ 


2.  What  has  been  the  average  attendance  at  meetings  this 

year?  _ 

3.  What  was  the  main  topic  of  the  last  association  meeting? 


4.  What  will  be  the  main  topic  of  the  next  association  meeting? 


5.  Has  the  association  invited  an  authority  on  mental  retardation  to 

address  a  meeting  this  school  year?  Yes _  No _ _ 

If  yes,  name  one _ 

topic:  _ 


6.  How  many  parents  (both  husband  and  wife)  are  not  members  of 

the  association? _ 

7.  How  many  members  are  very  active  in  association  work? _ 

8.  Does  the  association  publish  a  bulletin  or  newsletter?  Yes _ 

No _ _  If  yes,  how  often? _ 

9.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  school  committee?  _ 

Breakdown  (insert  number): 


doctors  _ other  professions 

lawyers  _ in  business 

teachers  _ housewives 

nurses  _ Others: 


10.  How  many  members  on  the  school  committee  are  not  parents  of 

retarded  children? _ 

11.  Has  the  association  conducted  a  fund  raising  campaign  during  the 

past  twelve  months?  Yes _ No _ 

12.  During  Retarded  Children's  Week  in  November,  1958,  was  the 
association  involved  in  any  of  the  following: 

- newspaper  editorial 

_ news  items 

_ speeches  on  radio 

_ appearances  on  T.V. 

_ film  on  T.V. 

_ film  in  local  movie  houses 

_ visits  of  public  to  school 

_ speakers  at  service  clubs 

_ fund  raising  campaign 

_ Others: 
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I.  GENERAL 

1.  Are  reports  of  progress  sent  to  the  parents?  Yes _ 

No _ 

2.  Which  of  the  following  activities  are  available? 

_ outings  to  places  of  interest 

_ bowling 

_ scouts  or  cubs 

_ guides  or  brownies 

_ swimming 

_ summer  day  camp 

_ summer  residential  camp 

3.  What  is  the  main  goal  of  your  school? 


4.  Does  the  school  make  use  of  any  specific  curricu'um  guide? 
Yes _ No _ .  If  yes,  please  name _ 


5.  How  many  children  registered  this  year  have  one  or  more  retarded 

parents? _ 

6.  How  many  children  registered  this  year  have  retarded  brothers  or 

sisters? _ 

7.  Which  of  the  following  records  are  kept  on  file  at  the  school: 
_ attendance 

_ case  histories 

_ medical 

_ standardized  tests 

_ educational  progress 

J.  STAFF 

I.  How  many  full  time  teachers  are  employed  at  the  present  time? 


2.  How  many  part  time  teachers  are  employed  at  the  present  time? 


3.  How  many  voluntary  workers  assist  in  the  school  each  week? 


4.  Have  specially  qualified  staff  been  hired  for  any  of  the  following?: 
(indicate  number) 


music 

physical  education 

crafts 

physiotherapy 

speech 

psychologist 

woodwork 

social  worker 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  No.  2 
For  Teachers 

11.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  regular  provincial  teachers'  association 

in  your  province?  Yes _ No _ 

12.  Which  academic  courses  have  been  most  helpful  to  you  in  your 

present  work?  _ 

1.  Name  of  school  _  _ 

2.  Address  of  school  _ 

13.  Why  did  you  decide  to  teach  the  mentally  retarded? _ 

3.  Sex:  Male _ Female _ 

4.  Marital  status:  Married _ Single _ Widowed -  - 

5.  Are  you  a  parent  of  a  retarded  child?  Yes _ No _ 

6.  What  teaching  certificates  do  you  have? _ 


When  completed  please  return  this  questionnaire  to  your 
principal  or  directly  to: 

MR.  M.  HOROWITZ, 

11107  -  88  Avenue,  Suite  2A, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 


7.  What  university  degrees  do  you  have?  (include  name  of 
university)  _ 


14. 


In  your  opinion,  what  training  should  be  required  of  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded?  - 


8.  What  special  training  do  you  have  for  teaching 
children?  _ 


retarded 


9.  How  many  years  have  you  taught  in  the  following: 

(insert  number) 

_ regular  classes 

_ auxiliary  or  opportunity  classes 

_ nursery  school 

_ kindergarten 

_ classes  for  retarded  children 

10.  What  past  working  experiences  (other  than  teaching)  have  been 

helpful  to  you  in  your  present  work? - 


15.  In  your  opinion,  what  personal  characteristics  should  a  teacher  of 
the  mentally  retarded  possess? - - 


t  f IftflMwq  uj'«  .nolnlqo  iuoy  nl  .21 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS 


1.  In  which  year  was  the  provincial  association  organized?  _ 

2.  In  which  year  was  the  first  school  or  class  in  the  province 

established?  _ 

3.  How  many  association  schools  are  there  in  the  province  this 

year?  _ 

4.  How  many  classes  for  retarded  children  are  there  in  the 

province  this  year?  _ 

5.  How  many  children  are  there  in  these  schools  and  classes 

this  year?  Boys  _  Girls  _ 

6.  Have  any  new  schools  been  formed  since  June*  1958?  Yes  _ 

No  _ .  If  yes,  how  many?  _ 

7.  How  many  people  are  employed  by  the  Provincial  Association  at 

the  present  time? 

Administrative  duties:  full  time  _  part  time  _ 

Office  help:  full  time  _  part  time  _ 

8.  With  which  departments  in  the  provincial  government  has  your 

association  been  in  close  contact?  _ 


9.  Does  your  association  support  any  of  the  following: 

_ sheltered  workshop  _ summer  day  camp 

_ nursery  school  _ summer  residential  camp 

10.  Has  the  provincial  association  estimated  the  number  of 

mentally  retarded  children  in  the  province?  Yes _ No _ 

If  yes ,  how  many?  _ 

11.  What  per  cent  of  construction  costs  are  paid  by  the  following: 

Provincial  government  _ ,  school  boards  _ . 

12.  Is  there  a  provincial  training  residential  school  for  mentally 

retarded  children  in  your  province?  Yes  _  No  _ ___ 

13.  If  answer  to  number  12  is  yes,  please  complete  the  following 

Name  of  training  school  _ 

Address 


Name  of  the  director 
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EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 
CANADA 


11107  -  88  Avenue,  Suite  2A, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 

April  10,  1959. 


Local  Associations  1  or  rteuaraea  umxaren. 

On  March  9  I  forwarded  copies  of  questionnaires  to  you  in  an 
attempt  to  collect  the  necessary  data  for  a  study  which  I  am  doing  in 
connection  with  my  post-graduate  work  in  the  Division  of  Educational 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

I  prepared  QUESTIONNAIRE  110.  1  for  Principals,  Head  Teacher  s  or 
any  officials  of  your  Local  Association,  and  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  2  to  be 
completed  by  teachers.  The  enclosed  copy  of  the  covering  letter, 
which  was  mailed  last  month,  explains  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  H,  Hall,  the 
President  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  in  which 
he  states  that  this  study  will  be  beneficial  to  the  associations.  I 
hope  ..so.  My  present  problem  is  that  as  of  April  7,  four  weeks  after 
the  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  over  115  schools,  only  eighteen 
replies  w-yo  received. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  receive  the  questionnaires.  I  shall  send 
copies  to  770U  if  you  would  complete  the  form  below  and  mail  it  in  the 
enclosed  envelope,  If  you  now  have  sufficient  copies  of  the  question¬ 
naires,  you  may  want  to  use  this  envelope  to  return  them  to  me. 

At  the  present  time,  important  information  regarding  the 
practices  in  schools  and  classes  for  children  who  are  mentally  retarded 
is  not  available.  Much  research  on  many  related  topics  will  have  to  be 
done  In  the  coming  3rears.  My  stud?r,  which  is  one  of  the  first  on  this 
topic  in  Canada,  will  not  be  of  great  value  unless  I  receive 
information  from  most  of  the  classes  and  schools. 

I  am  sincere  in  my  attempt  to  do  research  that  may  help  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded.  I  need  your  support. 

Sincerely  yours , 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 


Dear  Principals,  Teachers,  and  Members  of 


/*y-i  o  "Ti  n 


Myer  Horowitz 

P.S.  If  you  have  already  returned  the  questionnaires,  please  disregard 
this  letter  and  accept  my  thanks. 

If  you  need  copies  of  the  questionnaires ,  please  complete  the  following: 
1.  Do  you  need  a  copy  of  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  1?  Yes_  ;  No 


2. 

3. 


No 


A 


Do  you  need  any  copies  of  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  2?  Yes _ 

If  answer  to  No.  2  is  YES,  how  many  copies  do  you  need?  _ 

Please  write  the  name  of  your  school  and  your  mailing  address  on 
the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 
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by 
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